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Greatest Of All 
Football Shoes! 











MODEL X4F MODEL XF 
. \ Great shoe for college and high school players. , : 7 Highest quality lightweight 
\ Made over “Fleetfoot’’ lasts. Top quality w ‘ game shoe. Complete uppers 
Blueback Kangaroo uppers, 100% Nylon P , ‘ of select Yellowback Kangaroo, 

stitched. Outside counter pocket and back ¢ ys especially tanned for athletic foot- 

‘ Peat wear, 100% Nylon stitched. Made 

















Br Stay with lightweight treated leather counter wey , ; ‘ ¢ 

Goodyear Welt construction. Oak-tanned LS is 69 FP an over “Fleetfoot” lasts. Finest quality 

a > one-piece outsole. Steel plates lightweight treated leather counters in 

Sew both heel and toe. New lightweight ’ outside counter pocket. Oak-tanned one- 

=, + game cleat. Sizes 6 to 13. piece outsole, steel plates both heel and toe. 

x 8 de D and E widths 4 Full Goodyear Welt construction. New lightweight 

_ < 2 SCHOOL PRICE— game cleats, locked on. Sizes 6 to 13. D and E widths. 
- $16.95 Pair SCHOOL PRICE—$21.00 Pair 





MODEL X24F 








MODEL XSF A fine all “Fleetfoot’’ shoe. Select 
{ x4 ne all-purpose “Fleetfoot’’ shoe. Selec 
ons, samt Ye oe. quality athletic tanned cowhide, sturdy 
‘ ; but very flexible. 100% Nylon stitched 
= SCHOOL PRICE— uppers. Full Goodyear Welt construction. 
_ $15.95 Pair : One-piece outside counter pockets and 


a wr back stay with finest quality treated “a 
! a leather counter. One-piece oak-tanned = my 
: outsoles. Steel piates toe and heel. Aw 


2. all the world of Hex-base cleats. Sizes 6 to 13. ee 
D and E widths. > 


sports you’ll find no football —— s- Y A j 
shoes like “‘Fleetfoot”! These are ——e AA . 

shoes completely new—shoes made of the finest top grain ee 
Full Goodyear Welt construction. Quality j 


leathers, supple and soft oa tough and durable . . . shoes with MODEL X26F 
sturdy but fully flexible oak leather soles . . . shoes with Jo one pent rset 
Inside counter pocket with waterproofed 


100% DuPont Nylon stitched uppers. . . shoes that snugly enue. Gales tien dibaabeanien, 


Steel plates both toe and heel. 


cradle every curve of the foot for easy action-free comfort Hex-base cleats. High full cut uppers 
with eleven grommet eyelets. 


. .. Shoes that hug the ankle for firm support . . . shoes of Sizes 6 to 13, one width only. 
SCHOOL PRICE— - 


: full Goodyear Welt construction . . . shoes designed and skillfully | $10.45 Pair 
q _ made over exclusive Rawlings ‘‘Fleetfoot” lasts to retain their 4 

‘s hape and good looks, to wear far longer than could be expected. ak 
iE, Nothing can match them for comfort, for wea r MODEL X28F 


Boys model. Full Goodyear Welt 


for quality, no matter what the price— They construction. Hard toe construction. 
‘ is 100% Nylon stitched uppers. 


Rawlings—They’re ** Fleetfoot’’- Other specifications samie as X26F. 
" a -e . Sizes 2 to 5% inclusive. 
oat Ch SCHOOL PRICE— 
3g $8.95 Pair 
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RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY: ST. LOUIS AND LOS ANGELES 








sure shooting! 
sure footing! 








Lf 1 
Toucn CONTROL’ 
WITH SPALDING LAST-BILT BALL 


Your players will take their shots with greater certainty and relaxa- 
tion. More shots go in. “Touch Control” describes the new feel they 
get with the Spalding Top-Flite Last-Bilt. Wider, deeper channel 
seams and deeper pebbling make for greater control. An exclusive 
leather tannage process gives a softer, more pliable feel. It’s the ball 
that comes up to the hand with a regular, uniform bounce on every 


downcourt dribble. Passing will take on a new finesse. 


SPALDING EXCLUSIVE 
ON-SL/P “s” DESIGN SHOES 
Your team will fake and cut with new confidence. The cushioned 
sport arch and heel of the “S” decreases muscle fatigue. Loose-lined 
best grade duck uppers assure durable, comfortable fit to the final 


whistle. Available in black or white uppers. Your Spalding dealer is 
ready and able to help you fit your budget—he knows your problems. 


Speed up your attack with these SPALDING court stars 


PALDING 


Official with America 
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FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 


“As the Backs Go Tearing By” is a well-known Dartmouth song and 
appropriately enough the game pictured was the Dartmouth-Army 
game at West Point. Also Cy ae enough, the Michie Stadium 
turf at West Point is described on page 16. 
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to STATE CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY-OFFS 
FINISHED FLOOR 
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HILLYARD 
PRODUCTS 





Specified by Architects 
lds and Smith, Chicago, 4 peti: : 
and used on floor, 
e@ WOOD PRIMER 16 wins! No losses! That's the record the basketball squad at Kankakee, Ill., H. S. 
stacked up before going to State finals. Hillyard-treated gym floor was training 
@ STAR GYM and center and home floor for an important segment of the year’s scheduled games. 
@ SUPER HIL-TONE 



















dressing 
GIVE YOUR GYM 


HILLYARD’S 


FINISH FOR CHAMPIONS 


Now in use on 15,000 of the 

nation’s finest sports floors. 

When you plan with a Hillyard 

Maintaineer, you save labor 

time and costs.. get long 
wear beauty 

for dependable ga». 


fast action play. AS 
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ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
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HUSSEY 


PORTABLE 
GRANDSTAND 


Easy and Quick To 
Erect and Take Down 


This new Hussey Model 8 Grand- 
stand gives you all the advan- 
tages and comfort of modern 
grandstand construction, yet in- 
corporates the exclusive patented 
features that have made Hussey 
portable seating the leader in 
the field. 

Hussey stands meet every safety 
requirement, last indefinitely, can 
be erected or taken down faster 
and easier and stored in a 
smaller space than any other 
stand on the market. No skilled 
help is needed. The same stand 
can be used indoors and out, is 
available in sections and tiers 


to meet your needs, and is low in 
cost. Hussey Portables will solve 
your seating problems. 





Hussey Installations at Pettengil! Park, 
Auburn, Me., and Univ. of N. H., Durham, N. 


FREE CATALOGS ON REQUEST 
See us at Booths 1437-—-39—N.E.A. Show, 
Atlantic City, Feb. 13-19. 


ai 
lronworkrs W, Since 1835 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 


544 Railroad Ave., N. Berwick ,Maine 


Also manufacturers of — Diving Boards, Floats, 
Piers . Kiag Poles, 
ron. 








R. JOHN NANOVSKY conduc- 

ted an interesting study among 
Ohio coaches. He points out that 93 
per cent were certified to teach health 
and physical education. Approxi- 
mately 52 per cent are 30 years of 
age or younger, and approximately 
57 per cent had five or less years of 
experience. About 84 per cent re- 
ceived compensation for coaching; 
with 64 per cent receiving less than 
$500, 17 per cent from $500 to $1000, 
and 4 per cent $1000 or more... 
When Charles Cummings, now pro- 
duction manager of the American 
Playground Device Co., was coach- 
ing at Anderson, Ind., High School 
one of his star baseball and basketball 
players was Carl Erskine of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. Cummings guided 
Anderson, Ind., High School to the 
state championship in 1946 and his 
1944 Anderson team and the 1942 
Crawfordsville teams went to the fi- 
nals . . . If you are inclined to feel 
that hockey is a rather new sport, you 
will be as surprised as we were to 
learn that the Yale-Harvard and Yale- 
Princeton hockey series date back to 
1900 . . . To the usual long table of 
football statistics, statistical-minded 
“Pappy” Waldorf also records the 
manner in which a sequence of downs 
is terminated. This past season 33 
sequences ended in scores and 33 
ended in fumbles, with 37 ending in 
points. 

a * 


HE use of the movie camera to 

study technique and offensive and 
defensive strategy is nothing new in 
the field of sports, but the camera 
manufacturers have overlooked an im- 
portant new outlet for their products. 
Bill Geisheker, director of the Mar- 
quette band, films the band’s half- 
time activities in order to pick out 
flaws and make necessary corrections 

. Dee Andros, Kansas assistant 
coach, recently picked up some clean- 
ing and on arriving home discovered 
they had failed to give him a pair of 
pants. On arriving back at the clean- 
ing establishment the owner asked: 
“How come you guys keep fumbling 
the ball all the time and losing it?” 
Andros shot back: “How come you 
keep losing my pants? They're a lot 






bigger than that ball.” Andros 
weighs 260 pounds .. . As a follow- 
up to our presentation of the Giel 
pictures last month is this little gem. 
During the month of December when 
Giel was in New York receiving rec- 
ognition for some of his numerous 
All-American selections he was eating 
at Toots Shor’s with a number of 
sports dignitaries. Yogi Berra turned 
to Giel and asked: “You gonna play 
pro baseball?” Giel replied in the 
affirmative and Yogi asked: “You a 
right-hander or left-hander,” Giel 
assured him he was a right-hander. 
Whereupon Yogi grunted: “Good, I 
get fat on right-handers.” 


* * * 


ITTLE ROCK, Arkansas, High 

School competed in football this 
past season with schools from five 
states. The out-of-state teams on the 
schedule were: Memphis, Tenn., 
Baton Rouge, La., Paducah, Ky., and 
Texarkana, Texas. Also of interest 
is the fact that four members of the 
athletic staff at Little Rock coach 
track or assist in that sport. This 
may account for the fact that Little 
Rock has won 135 dual track meets 
and lost but 16 since 1914. The only 
man on the staff not working with 
track candidates is E. F. Quigley, the 
athletic director . . . It has been said 
that there is a great deal of difference 
between coaching high school players 
and college players. If such is the 
situation, pity the case of Ed Beacon. 
He teaches and coaches at Hopkins 
Grammar School in New Haven and 
is the freshman coach for Yale... 
Some last-minute changes and ap- 
pointments. Dr. Fred» Grau, the 
country’s foremost turf authority and 
until recently Director of the Green 
Section of the U. S. Golf Association, 
has joined the staff of the West Point 
Products Corp., and will aid in the 
development of new products and 
techniques ... The R. J. Ederer Co., 
net manufacturers, was bought by 
Linen Thread Co., who will operate 
both companies. Walt Conklin, for- 
merly vice president of Ederer’s, pur- 
chased the Fish Net and Twine Co. of 
New Jersey and will move the com- 
pany to Chicago. 
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USE THE SUPPORTERS WORN BY CHAMPIONS 





for JANUARY, 1954 


Weigh these important advantages of Johnson & Johnson 
Trump V-FRONT Supporters for your teams: 


1. They’re comfortable: The V-FRONT construction won’t slip, 

the leg straps won’t curl. 

2. They’re economical: The oversize pouch provides for shrinkage. 
Permoflex webbing assures longer life. 


3. They’re being used and endorsed by the World’s Champion New 
York Yankees for the seventh straight season. What a testimonial ! 


Examine the complete line of Johnson & Johnson Supporters. 
Winners all—you need them on your winning teams. 
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All offer unique advantages...because... 


All cce MONOTUBE 
tapered steel floodlighting poles 


FOR 
STADIUM 
AND MAJOR 
SPORTS FIELD 
lei Bala ic) 


FOR PLAYGROUNDS 
AND SMALL-AREA 
RECREATIONAL 
LIGHTING 


aia el 


NOTE: Monotube design permits extreme flexibility in 


arrangement and number of light units per pole 


HETHER your plans call for floodlighting an.immense SF wat 

stadium or the smallest recreational area, give careful “~ wenltbee = <p" TP 
thought to pole selection. A wise choice will pay off in prolonged .. Seerecsa ee = 2: 
lighting efficiency and economy. 

Union Metal engineers have dealt for years with floodlight- 
ing problems of every description, have developed continuous- 
tapered steel Monotubes in standard types and sizes to meet 
every floodlighting need with maximum efficiency and economy. 
No need for compromise or makeshift arrangements! Moreover, 
Monotubes are noted for simplified installation, unequalled 

attractiveness and easy, low-cost 
maintenance. 


Typical Monotube stadium installation. 


The bulletins shown here give 
facts that shouldn’t be overlooked 
in your planning—Catalog No. 
76-A on sports field floodlight- 
ing; Bulletin FL-102 on small- 
area or recreational floodlighting. 
For either or both, write to The 
Union Metal Manufacturing 


SEND FOR BULLETIN ¢ 
Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 


[ N | 8) N AY | E | A |e Monotubes used in small-area floodlighting. 


Monotube Floodlighting Poles 
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Another Athletic Journal first— 


pictorial analysis of the 


Fundamentals 


of Lacrosse 


HIS article was prepared to fam- of knowledge, have hesitated about 
iliarize the many high school and adopting lacrosse. 
college officials who, because of lack Before moving into an explanation 





Illustration shows the proper method of 


i (Series A) CRADLING holding the lacrosse stick. 
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ARRY DUBICK graduated re- 

cently from the University of 
Maryland where he competed in 
varsity lacrosse. Dubick is active 
in the United States Intercollegiate 
Lacrosse Association. The Associa- 
tion is sponsoring an active promo- 
tional campaign to encourage the 
growth of lacrosse and under its 
auspices the game has been dem- 
onstrated at numerous conventions 
and meetings. He is currently on 
duty at the Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds where he is coaching the 
camp basketball team. 











of the fundamentals, let us discuss 
the sport in general. Lacrosse com- 
bines rough football type checking, 
speed for maneuvering as in basket- 
ball, and the endurance of distance 
runners. A player should possess all 
of these qualities, but these comprise 
only half of the necessary qualifica- 
tions. The other half comes in the 
challenge of developing handling of 
the stick with finesse. 

In order to learn the other skills, 
a player must first learn how to hold 
the stick. In holding the stick cor- 
rectly, a right-handed player grasps 
the end of the handle with his left 
hand palm down; his right hand with 
the palm up will take its proper place 
on the handle as both arms hang nat- 
urally at the player’s side. The ac- 
companying illustration shows the 
proper method of gripping the stick. 
This procedure is reversed for a left- 
handed player. Two points should be 
watched carefully; the left hand 
should be placed at the extreme end 
of the handle and the right hand 
should not be placed up at the throat 
of the stick. 

The next fundamental to be learn- 
ed should be how to cradle the ball. 
Cradling is the movement of the arms 





EORGE HANFORD, who posed 

for our high speed camera, has 
had a long association with the 
game of lacrosse, having played 
for Exeter Academy in 1935-37. At 
Harvard he was All-New England 
selection for three years and All- 
American second team selection for 
his senior year. Following the war, 
he played with the Boston Lacrosse 
Club during the 1946-1948 seasons. 
Currently he is treasurer and assis- 
tant football coach at North Shore 
Country Day School in Winnetka, 
Illinois. 
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=) (Series B) OVERARM THROW — (Front View) 
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which enables the player to keep the cradle too hard or too much because __ is throwing the ball. Two methods of 
ball in the pocket of the stick (Series in so doing he will dislodge the ball throwing are used—the overarm 
A). When the ball-carrier is moving from the stick. As the beginner pro- (Series B and Series C) and the side- 
at a slow pace, cradling would con-  gresses he will learn to sense the cor- arm (Series D). The overarm throw 


4 a 

















sist of a slight twisting of his wrists rect speed and movements which are_ is the most popular, and it is easier 
and the gentle swaying of his arms. necessary. Then it will no longer be to learn. In throwing a lacrosse bail 
When he is moving fast, cradling necessary for him to look at the with the stick, the arm and body 


i 


. 


1ke TS ib 














develops from the natural motion of stick because cradling will become a movements are the same as those 
his body and the swaying of his arms. natural motion. which are used in throwing a baseball 
A beginner must be careful not to The next fundamental of lacrosse with the hand. When a right-handed 
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Series E) CATCHING 


Top 


player prepares to throw he should 
stand with his left side toward the 
receiver. The stick is held with his 
left hand close to his body, and about 
waist high. His right hand should be 
back as if preparing to throw a base- 
ball and his elbow should be bent. 
The player's body is turned to face 
the receiver. Now, the stick is in a 
position, face up, with the ball rest- 





ing in the pocket. The player's left 
hand will act as a pivot, moving in a 
vertical motion, keeping close to his 
body. Then the stick is drawn back 
slightly with the player’s right arm. 
It is then brought forward and the 


(Series F) CATCHING 


Above 


face is aimed toward the receiver. The 
player's body bends forward slightly, 
while his left foot takes a short step 
forward. His right arm is carrying 
forward its full length. 








o} 


The sidearm throw is executed 
with the same leg and body move- 
ments. In this throw the player's 
right arm follows a horizontal cir- 
cular motion, as it does when throw- 
ing a sidearm pitch in baseball. The 
movements for a left-handed player 
are the same, interchanging the words 
left and right. 

In catching the ball, the player 
must be ready with the face of his 

(Continued on page 54) 


(Series G) SCOOPING 
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Material List: 


Two pieces 14” by 22” galvanized tin. 

One piece one-quarter inch plywood. 

Two pieces 1” by 1” wood (any kind) 22 inches long. 
Two pieces 1” by 1” wood (any kind) 14 inches long. 
Eleven magnets. 

Twenty-two one-quarter inch dowels. 











Combination Magnetic 
Demonstration Board 





By FRED G. HARWICK 
Basketball Coach, Otto Twp. School, Duke Center, Pa. 
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Dowel 
with 
magnet 
inserted. 


NUMBER of years ago we con- 

structed a combination football 
and basketball magnetic demonstra- 
tion board. Today, this board could 
be duplicated for an expenditure of 
about $3.00 for materials. 

Materials which are necessary are 
shown in the accompanying box. The 
size of the board is arbitrary, but 
we have found the 14” by 22” size 
to be ample for our purposes. When 
finished, the size is approximately 
twice the size of this page. 

The construction of the board is 
easy and can be done in a short time 
in the manual training shop. Power 
tools are not essential, but their use 
will lessen the work required and 
make for a more professional job if 
they are available. 

Plywood is used for strength and to 
give rigidity to the board. Two pieces 
of galvanized tin are placed on either 
side of the plywood. Four pieces of 
1” by 1” wood form the frame and 
should be rabbeted so that the two 
sheets of galvanized tin and the ply- 
wood will fit into the grooves. 

The corners should be mitered, 


glued, and nailed. On one side should 
be painted the basketball court as 
shown and on the other side a foot- 
ball field. We have found that paint- 
ing just the lines is ample. If the ov- 
erall court and field are painted, care 
must be taken that the paint will not 
be of such a nature as to deaden the 
pull of the magnets. 





RED G. HARWICK graduated 

from Stroudsburg State Teachers 
College and started his coaching 
career at Emmaus High School, his 
old school. He moved to Otto, 
Pennsylvania, High School in 1944 
and coached both football and bas- 
ketball for three years, relinquish- 
ing the football reins in 1947. In 
his 14 years of coaching basketball 
his teams have won 131 out of 177 
games. 











One-quarter inch dowels are used 
to make the football and basketball 
men. The cylindrical rod magnets 
are about 5 to 6 centimeters long 
and may be purchased through the 
science department from any chemical 
supply house. 


Then the dowels are drilled slight- 
ly smaller than the circumference of 
the magnets. The magnets are driven 
into the dowels half way, and cut 
off with a hack saw. The remaining 
half is used in the next dowel. It is 
important that the magnet be flush 
with the bottom of the dowel. 

When finished, the dowels are 
painted two different colors and the 
magnetic demonstration board is com- 
plete. 

If just a basketball board is requir- 
ed, only one sheet of galvanized tin, 
five magnets, and ten dowels will be 
required. 

We find this size board is ample 
for our needs. This size board is easy 
to carry and fits into the trunks 
which we use for carrying our equip- 
ment. A board small enough to-carry 
is essential in our vicinity because 
most of the dressing rooms do not 
have blackboards. We use the board 
for pre-game talks on offense and de- 
fense and for half-time instruction on 
ways of moving the ball through our 
opponents’ defense or methods of 
stopping their offense. 

The board is easy to build, is inex- 
pensive, and has been a real blessing. 
We hope that you will find it the 
same. 
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Hurdle Exercises 


Exercise 1 


The hurdler stands with his feet 
wide apart and his arms ex- 
tended. Then he touches his left 
toes with his hands, returns to 
first position, touches his right 
toes with his hands, returns to 
first position, and continues. 


Exercise 2 


For this exercise the hurdler 
stands with his feet wide apart, 
hands clasped behind his neck, 
and elbows extended. He 
swings his upper body far for- 
ward and up again. His knees 
are kept straight. 


Exercise 3 
We have the boy stand in front 
of the hurdle, with his lead leg 











EXERCISE 4 


placed on the hurdle. Then he 
rocks slowly forward and down, 
then back and up, stretching his 
crotch and hip tendons. 


Exercise 4 


The hurdler walks along beside 
a hurdle. He throws his lead 
leg forward and up as in hurd- 
ling, then down to the ground 
to a point about two feet be- 
yond and outside the hurdle. 
Then he swings his trail leg over 
and continues on to the next 
hurdle. All actions should be 
kept as similar to hurdling as 
possible. 


Exercise 5 


For this exercise the hurdler 











EXERCISE 3 





Selectionpn 


places his trail leg on the hur- 
die. He stretches upward as 
high as possible. Then he 
stretches forward and down 
until his fingers at least are 
touching the ground. 


EXERCISE 5 
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bie problem of selecting candi- 
dates for the high hurdles in 
both college and high school involves 
four considerations: speed, height, 
flexibility, and attitude. Contrary to 
common practice, the most important 
of these is speed rather than height. 
Primarily, a man’s potential hurdling 
time is determined by how fast he can 
run 120 yards. The difference in time 
between running 120 yards on the 
flat and running 120 yards over 10 
hurdles lies somewhere between 1.8 
and 4.0 seconds. 

If about 2.5 seconds are added to 
the candidates’ times for 120 yards, 
their potential time for the 120 yard 
high hurdles can be approximated. 
Obviously, if a man can run 120 
yards in a slow 13 seconds (equiva- 


lent to 100 yards in about 11 seconds), 
he cannot hope to do better than 
16 seconds over the college height 
hurdles, no matter how perfect his 
general build may be, or how per- 
sistently he may practice. On the 
other hand, a man who can sprint 
120 yards in 12 seconds, even though 
he is comparatively short for a hur- 
dler, can hardly fail to beat 16 
seconds, no matter how bad his form 
may be. 

A glance at the accompanying table 
will show that, of the great hurdlers, 
Towns and Osgood required only a 
1.9 seconds differential; Beard and 
Attlesey, 2.0 seconds; Thomson, 2.2 
seconds; Davis and Dillard, 2.3 sec- 
onds; and Wolcott, 2.5 seconds. It 
is important to emphasize here that 


but who has no speed, should be 
encouraged. What can either the boy 
or the coach lose? Who knows how 
much speed such a boy may acquire 
in two or three years’ time? But the 
coach should be prepared for the dis- 
appointing experience of watching a 
rival's castoff sprinter break the finish 
tape, despite his obvious lack of 
coaching and intensive practice. 
Second, the coach should look for 
agility and flexibility in his candi- 
dates. Where muscular quickness is 
present, these qualities are usually 
associated with lighter construction of 
both bone and muscle. A glance over 
the world’s record holders finds few 
exceptions to this type of build. Yet, 
there have been innumerable ex- 
ceptions in the good hurdler class 


Hurdlers 





nnd Training of High 


By J. KENNETH DOHERTY 


Track Coach, University of Pennsylvania 





Other Exercises 
Not Illustrated. 


Exercise 6 
In this exercise the 
boy takes a_hur- 
dle position on the 
ground. His back leg 
is at right angles to 
his front leg which is 


these figures are based on uncertain 
sprinting records of the men involved, 
for hurdlers’ true sprinting ability is 
seldom and_ inconsistently _ tested. 
However, the overall picture is clear. 
A tall boy, over 6 feet in height. 
who is determined to be a hurdler, 


Outstanding Performances in the 120 Yard High Hurdles 


lower his body grad- 
ually as his feet are 
spread, forward and 
back, farther and far- 
ther apart. Then he 
swings his weight 
forward and lowers 
his head toward his 
knee. Overstretching 
should be avoided. 
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splits are practiced. 
The hurdler should 
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* Official world’s record. 


Prentice-Hall 


with an exaggerated 
lift of his knees. 
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and a coach cannot afford to select 
candidates according to type of build 
alone. Various exercises can be used 
from physical fitness manuals by 
which agility can be tested. But, as 
in all such instances, those hurdlers 
who most nearly copy hurdling action 
are likely to prove most valid. The 
best method lies in watching the men 
run, one at a time, over a flight of 
three low hurdles. Two or three times 
over the low hurdles should elimi- 
nate the impossibles and highlight 
the best prospects. The uncertain 
middle group should be encouraged 
to continue and let persistence deter- 
mine their hurdling futures. 

The third basis for judgment, that 
of height, is easily secured and is im- 
portant. All but two world’s record 
holders have been over 6 feet in 
height, and all but six of them have 
been over 6 feet, 2 inches. Yet, many 
men under 6 feet have won cham- 
pionships in both college and high 
school competition. 

This brings up the fourth criterion, 
that of attitude. Although intangible 
and not immediately measurable, atti- 
tude is essential to success. Obviously, 
a disinterested hurdler will show little 
improvement. On the other hand, 
a coach cannot afford to assume that 
running over wooden barriers is natu- 
rally intriguing to all good hurdling 
prospects. Interest must often be stim- 
ulated, and usually by the coach. 

There are many methods: 1) The 
candidates must know and appreciate 
the goal to be attained. They should 
be called together and complimented 
on their performances and potentials 
as hurdlers. The requirements as to 
both ability and practice should be 
reviewed and the rewards for success 
stated clearly. 

2) Stories of previous coaching suc- 
cess in developing hurdlers can create 
enthusiasm and confidence. 

3) Pictures of great hurdlers, such 
as those of Davis on the following 
pages, and hurdling records of all 
kinds should be placed on the locker 
room bulletin board. 

4) Various pieces of special equip- 
ment for practice will stimulate in- 
terest and thoughtful practice. 

5) A well-organized and detailed 
set of hurdling exercises will improve 
both morale and flexibility. 

6) Above all, direct contact with 
the constant enthusiasm and patience 
of the coach will do the most to 
maintain interest. Hurdling skill 1s 


These pictures were taken at the 
1953 National Collegiate Track 
Meet which was held at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 
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HESE illustrations show Jack 
Davis who graduated from the 
University of Southern California in 
1953. Davis is 6 feet, 2 inches tall 
and weighs 180 pounds. He was Na- 
tional Collegiate champion for an 
unprecedented three years, 1951, 
1952, and 1953. As a sophomore he 
made his best time which was :13.7. 
Davis ran :09.6 for the 100, in addi- 
tion to many fine legs on the USC 
440 relay team. His best time for 
the low hurdles was :22.8. 
Illustrations 1 and 2 show excellent 
sprinting action while hurdling. No- 
tice that the body angle shown in 
Illustration 1, as Davis comes off the 
hurdle, is identical to that shown in 
Illustration 3 when he is sprinting 
between hurdles. We gain the im- 
pression of a vigorous and continu- 
ously flowing movement, not so much 
up and over the hurdle, as through 
and beyond it, with almost no loss 
of momentum. As we mentioned, it 
took Davis only 2.3 seconds longer 
to clear 10 hurdles than if he had 
run the 120 yards without obstacles. 
His trail leg is reaching forward for 
a full stride off the hurdle which is 
so important for proper speed and 
proper striding to the next hurdle. 
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Illustration 3 was selected to em- 
phasize the sprinting ability so im- 
portant to Davis’ and to all great 
hurdlers’ success. The sprinting style 
shown here would do credit to any 
of our best sprint champions. Notice 
the drive and bounce of Davis’ left 
ankle and foot, his high full-striding 
knee action, the good forward lean 
of His body, and the driving action 
(somewhat too tense, however) of his 
arms. 

Illustration 4. Davis’ take-off foot, 
judging by hurdle heights, is not less 
than 7 feet from the hurdle and thus 
permits a full and free swing forward 
of his lead leg along with an excellent 
forward bend of his body. Observe 
the height of Davis’ head in this 
series of pictures. It will be noticed 
that his head is actually higher at 
the take-off (Illustration 4) than it 
is during the entire action of clearing 
the hurdle, a real tribute to Davis’ 
economy of style. 

Illustration 5 is a beautiful action 
picture, showing a driving movement 
straight-ahead that is about as iden- 
tical to sprinting form as hurdle 
height will permit. Tip the picture 
down to the left and notice the great 
similarity between this action and the 
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sprint style which is shown in Illus- 
tration 3. 

Illustration 6 shows a full forward 
lean. Davis’ right arm is well forward, 
althcugh somewhat high, and it has 
pulled his right shoulder forward in 
a fine front facing action. Davis’ low 
head position throughout this series 
is excellent, though possibly condu- 
cive to tension around his neck and 
shoulders. He appears to watch the 
hurdle even after his center of gravity 
has passed beyond it, much as a 
golfer concentrates his eye on the 
ball. We can imagine that Davis and 
his high school as well as college 
coaches drilled on this point until 
it became exaggerated, a wonderful 
fault. 

Davis’ short arm, his left, is almost 
motionless throughout Illustrations 5, 
6, 7, and 8. This could be the result 
of excellent balance or it might indi- 
cate something less than perfect re- 
laxation. 

In this illustration Davis’ lead leg 
and foot show the one aspect of form 
in which he is inferior to our greatest 
stylists. His leg is straight at the knee, 
and his foot is pointing vertically. 
The camera may have caught Davis 
while he was going over a bad hurdle 
















but the clearance here is too high 
and certain to take an unnecessary 
fraction of a second. 

Dick Attlesey, who holds the world’s 
record of :13.5, would have main- 
tained a slight bend of his knee at 
this point, with no loss of time in 
foot placement. 

In Illustrations 7 and 8 Davis’ toe 
moves downward rapidly so that he 
seems to hit the ground within the 
recommended 4 feet, 6 inches beyond 
the hurdle, yet something in time 
economy has been lost. Incidentally, 
Harrison Dillard had this same fault, 
although to a much greater degree. 

Illustration 7. Illustrations 7 and 8 
show Davis’ trail leg coming through 
beautifully, indicating the flexibility 
of his hips which is so essential to 
hurdle form. 

Illustration 8. Notice Davis’ hori- 
zontal right foot which is in no 
danger of catching the hurdle with 
his toe. His lead arm and hand (the 
right) are coming back low, just clear- 
ing his trail leg. A greater bend at 
the elbow throughout Illustrations 7, 
8, 1, and 2 might provide a lesser 
tendency to pull his right shoulder 
back and around as is shown to a 
minor degree in Illustrations | and 2. 
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attained only after years of consistent 
practice. Hurdlers will be disap- 
pointed if they expect to achieve suc- 
cess within a short time. 

The second problem to be dis- 
cussed in this article is that of the 
general procedure for practice. Prac- 
tice patterns seem remarkably uni- 
form not only in textbooks, but also 
in work on the field. Actually, there 
is great variation not only in the 
degree of emphasis upon this or that 
phase of practice, but also in the 
degree of work and drill that is 
demanded. Some disinterested coaches 
and athletes seem to assume that 15 
or 20 minutes of actual hurdling are 
sufficient for good performance. 
Others find that two hours are hardly 
enough in which to work adequately 
on all the many aspects of hurdling. 
The former are minimum workers 
who are satisfied with minimum re- 
sults; the latter make hurdling an 
intriguing hobby, with innumerable 





ESS than a year ago Ken Do- 

herty’s book, “Modern Track 
and Field,” was published by Pren- 
tice-Hall. In the short space of 
eight months this book has been 
adopted as a standard textbook 
in numerous physical education 
courses and it ranks as the most 
comprehensive book on track and 
field to be published. We are in- 
debted to the publishers for permis- 
sion to use the table of outstanding 
hurdle performances. 











angles and problems which challenge 
the coach’s utmost energy, time, and 
interest. 

Coaches agree that early practice 
for beginning hurdlers should place 
conditioning above skill and gradual 
progress above immediate results. 
Several weeks of gradually increased 
running and exercising should pre- 
cede actual hurdling. Such prelimi- 
nary work will not only prevent in- 
juries and delaying strains, but it will 
also give the prospective hurdler a 
sense of more rapid progress when 
hurdling actually begins. Certain ex- 
ercises are standard not only for this 
early season work, but for the warm- 
ing-up period which precedes all hur- 
dling practice. 

The athlete should acquire a regu- 
lar routine of six or more exercises 
similar to those illustrated on the 
first page of this article. It is necessary 
for the coach to warn the boys re- 
peatedly that the very purpose of such 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The Backs Go Tearing By 
on What Kind of Turf? 


By COLONEL RED REEDER 


Assistant Graduate Manager of Athletics, United States Military Academy 


“HO” do they get that striping 
effect on that stadium turf? 
Look! Half of the five yard stripes 
are Kelly green, the rest dark green!” 

“That's easy. They just grow a 
different type of grass seed in every 
other five yard stripe.” 

Even if this were a feasible method, 
there is an infinitely simpler way to 
arrive at this effect. The two-tone 
striping effect is caused, of course, by 
rolling half of the five yard lines in 
one direction and half in the reverse 
direction, alternating the direction 
of the roller in adjacent five yard 
stripes. 

The above conversation occurred 
one crisp Saturday afternoon in 
Michie Stadium at West Point, New 
York. It is typical of the lack of in- 
formation on the work and problems 
of the men who are charged with 
the maintenance of athletic field turf. 

Army’s football coach, Colonel Earl 
Blaik, hopes to have his men play 
on turf which is firm, fast, springy, 
and green. If a coach has the desire 
to give his athletes stadium turf which 
is firm, fast, springy, and green, he will 
need equipment and supplies for seed- 
ing, fertilizing, mowing, and watering. 
In addition, he will need equipment 
to aerate the field, a roller, and plug- 
gers. 

Every groundskeeper worries about 
the turf being kicked out of his sta- 
dium when the center snaps the ball 
and the backs go tearing by. In watch- 
ing the game he wishes, “they would 


move out of that spot they have been 
digging up for the last five minutes 
and play elsewhere” — and he does 
not mean down near the goal his 
team is defending. 

Rolling alone will not save turf. 
A groundskeeper knows if he rolls 
too much the ground gets fast and 
hard and its springiness vanishes. 
Throughout a large section of the 
country, excessive rolling contributes 
toward producing the obstinate, 
stringy, pesky knotweed. 

The first complaint about a field 
which is too hard comes from the 
players. Those who are suffering from 
shin splints rightly complain. Then 
an injury occurs to a back who is 
cornered and slammed to the ground 
by opposing linemen. The grounds- 
keeper gets the word, “You've got to 
do something about this field, Joe. 
It’s way too hard.” 

The maintenance man tempers the 
effect of rolling and at the same time 
puts springiness into the sod by the 
use of an aerating machine. This 
machine, when pulled over a piece 
of turf, punches holes in the ground. 
It is equipped with hollow tines, 
usually one-half inch in diameter and 
about four inches long. These hollow 
tines remove numerous small cores 
from the soil which allow air, water, 
and fertilizer to get to the roots 
quickly. Ike Armstrong, in the Sep- 
tember 1951 issue of The Athletic 
Journal figured such a machine 
pulled once over a football field re- 





moved 251,500 cores. In addition to 
putting springiness into the turf, the 
cores form top dressing for the field 

An aerator is a necessity if a sta- 
dium is to have springy turf. How- 
ever, the machine cannot be used in- 
disCriminately. For instance, if it is 
used in May where crabgrass is a 

(Continued on page 48) 





Illustrations above and below show de- 
tail of plugging operation. Illustration 
at left. shows close-up of the luxuriant, 
thick turf on the West Point football field. 
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ra-Bath 








Disaster strikes your team! In one split second, 
months of hard work are shot to pieces... 
and you've got to have those, points to win 
that next meet... 








Vibra-Bath to the rescue! 
Attack strain, charley-horses, 
bruises with Vibra-Bath's 
more specific hydromassage. 
Cut “time-out™ to a minimum 
... get that boy back in the 
running! 


No doubt about it... Vibra-Bath 
does a wonderful job... especially 
when used as part of your regular 
therapy routine for injuries such 
as bad bruises, strains, sprains and 
pulled muscles. Each day more 
coaches are discovering that 
Vibra-Bath’s more concise method 
of application cuts healing-time 
...the Vibra-Plate does this trick! You can easily 
place it close to any body-area affected by 
accident. Almost instant relief from pain... 
faster healing time...easy portability (carry it to 
out-of-town games)... that’s Vibra-Bath... 

a “must” for modern trainers and coaches! 









Look at that lad soar...up...up...up... 









z v and over! Another meet in the bag... another 
triumph for your schooi...another triumph 
for Vibra-Bath, too! 

i. LS ae 








The BIRTCHER CORPORATION 
4371 Valley Boulevard, Los Angeles 32, California 


Please send me your new brochure on the 
Vibra-Bath and the HANDBOOK ON HYDROMASSAGE. 


Institution 





By. Title 
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Athletic Competition 
for Children? 


AST March we discussed the “Report of the 

Joint Committee on Athletic Competition for 
Children of Elementary and Junior High School” 
which had recently been issued. 

Not since the days of the old arguments of com- 
petitive athletics versus calisthenics, marching, and 
gymnastics has any argument found as many pro- 
ponents on either side. As we read the statements 
from physical educators and medical authorities, 
we have been unable to determine a preponderance 
of opinion either way. 

For example, Dr. Charles Bucher, the very noted 
physical education authority, quoted Dr. C. L. 
Lowman recently in “Look” magazine as follows: 
“I consider the movements to, encourage highly 
organized competitive activity for boys and girls 
below the high school age to be especially dan- 
gerous because neither skeletal growth, cartilages 
or joints, to say nothing of muscles, are sufficiently 
developed.” 

Mr. Creighton Hale, instructor in physiology at 
Springfield College, said: “Now the data, the facts 
presented deal with any type of activity as far as 
physiological evaluation is concerned. It is true of 
football, true of basketball, and all other activities. 
No physiological harm can be done to a child, 
regardless of the sports that we have today. Rea- 
lizing that basketball is much more strenuous, 
still it cannot harm a child physiologically. Per- 
haps I should point out there is a difference be- 
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tween physical injury and physical harm. 
could have a broken bone which is an injury and 
physiologically it will not harm. lr fact, a broken 
bone, as many know, may mend to be a stronger 
bone than it was before it was broken.” 


Mr. Hale also says: “Scientific research substan- 
tiates the fact that competitive athletics do not 
physically harm normal —, and yet there 
are people who still knowingly «¢ r unknowingly 
perpetuate this idea that there is a physiological 
harm which can come to a child through competi- 
tive sports. In 1948 and again in 1950 at the Inter- 
national Congress of Sports Medicine this prob- 
lem was studied and it was agreed by the physio- 
logical and medical people specializing in this area 
that there is no physiological harm done to chil- 
dren by competing in athletics.” 

Dr. Bucher says: “The American Medical Asso- 
ciation strongly discourages even interscholastic 
competition below senior high school level.” ‘There 
even seems to be a question regarding the stand 
of the American Medical Association. Comment- 
ing on the statement that the Association has never 
taken any official~action regarding junior high 
school athletics, Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, profes- 
sor of physical education at Ohio State University, 
said: “Of course not, the Association could hardly 
be expected to take action in a matter of that kind.” 

Dr. J. Roswell Gallagher, who heads the adoles- 
cent services of Children’s Medical Center in Bos- 
ton, said in a recent issue of “Parade:” “What we 
need in America’s schools today is more athletics. 
Parents don’t realize that most teen-agers need 
more exercise than they get.” 

Dr. Bucher cites several illustrations of extreme 
emotional pressure which Little Leaguers are un- 
der: “Defeated players in a Midwestern state finals 
cried like babies and then further vented their 
grief by wrecking the lobby of their hotel. Young- 
sters playing in a Minnesota state tournament were 
affected by loss of appetite, upset stomach, insom- 
nia, tears, and homesickness. Remember these are 
not professionals or semi-professionals or even high 
school competitors. ‘hey are boys from 8 to 12.” 

Dr. Esslinger, director of major courses in phy- 
sical education at Springfield College, reports on 
a questionnaire which all of the parents of the 
players in Fresno. California were required to 
fill out. “1) Did Little League play cause your son 
to lose sleep? Yes: 3, No: 147. 2) Did L ittle League 
play make him restless at night? Yes: 5, No: 144. 
3) Did Little League play make him nervous? Yes: 
9, No: 140. 4) Do you feel that Little League hurt 
him? Yes: 3, No: 143. 5/ Would you let him play 
again next year? Yes: 149, No: none. 6 Do you feel 
that Little League Baseball is a good thing for 
boys? All 150 parents answered in the affirma- 
tive.” 

(Continued on page 20) 
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To the finest quality shoes in sports, Wilson adds a new action last, with no rocker action. 
Only last ever specifically designed and developed for athletic footwear. Gives the player 
better toe-hold and get-away power—greater speed and agility—more hours of play with /ess 
foot and leg strain. 

The Wilson Riteweight Lightweight shoe is scientifically and ANATOMICALLY correct. 
Built to the highest standards of fine quality in every detail. It’s the kind of shoe football and 
baseball players and coaches have wanted for years—a shoe that will virtually revolutionize 
the foot-comfort and foot-work of your players—and OUTLAST other shoes. See the complete 
new 1954 shoe line. 


Check these special features 
1. New, solid comfort 4. Extra speed 
2. Better toe-hold for 5. Less leg strain 
quicker starts 6. Scientific cleat placement 
3. Better balance, no rocking 7. More even wear The old-fashioned The NEW Wilson 
Rocker Last Action Last 
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Wihhon : WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
is Offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 principal cities 
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One of the most prevalent arguments against 
Little League is that the adult leadership is far 
from adequate. Mr. Ben Solomon, editor of “Youth 
Leaders Digest,” appearing on a panel forum at 
Springfield College said: “Little League leaders 
generally are untrained volunteers, most of them 
not the type to lead youth. Now get this straight. 
Most of them.are trained in baseball or in other 
sports but that isn’t enough to lead youth, especi- 
ally nine, ten, eleven, and twelve year olds. You 
have to know a great deal more about youth than 
how to bat a ball, catch or throw. They are un- 
trained volunteers many of them fanatics .... We 
have some reports already of serious things done 
by these so-called leaders of youth.” 

Dr. Bucher cites several examples wherein the 
adult managers have used profanity and been 
guilty of vicious heckling practices. Mr. McCon- 
nell, who is on the national staff of Little League, 
mentions the names of numerous school and col- 
lege men who are leaders in the program. 

Mr. John Bunn, athletic director at Springfield 
College, says: “All of the leagues have been sur- 
veyed, 1700 of them, and from the survey which 
has come in, which represents a 50 per cent return, 
that of the managers of these leagues, 63.5 per 
cent had some training in youth leadership. Of 
the officers of the Little Leagues in the various 
communities over 70 per cent had some training 
in youth leadership. I am wondering if our public 
and private recreational departments in the United 
States today have that high a percentage of trained 
leaders for youth activities?” Mr. Bunn goes on to 
say: “This (information) was broken down as to 
whether they were school teachers, whether teach- 
ers of physical education, whether they had train- 
ed in scout work, YMCA, CYO, Sunday school 
work, Boys’ Club, etc. and the tabulation has been 
made on that basis. In many cases, many of them 
had had training in all of these phases.” 

The stock and classic argument advanced by 
all the opponents of organized competitive ath- 
letics is that it limits the use of facilities to a special 
few. This, of course, is true whether it be Little 
League and city recreation areas or varsity teams 
in school athletics. ‘ 

In the “Look” article Dr. Bucher cites some ex- 
amples to show how Little League has encroached 
on city recreation areas, for example: “At Bay 
Shore, New York, the town highway department 
brought in snow fences to enclose a Little League 
baseball diamond in the middle of the Fourth 
Avenue School's play field. The field is used 
spring, summer, and fall. As a result, the majority 
of the school children are denied a full play pro- 

am. 

Mr. Solomon in discussing Peekskill, New York 
says: “The Kiwanis Club used to give the Recre- 
ation Department $1500 a year to promote base- 
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ball and other activities in our city. When this 
Little League picture came up and they formed 
the Little League committee they decided to give 
the $1500 to the Little League committee for this 
particular activity and did not have any money 
left or any desire to give any more to the commit- 
tee (Recreation Department). Very often when 
sponsors in a community give money to the Little 
League they think their duty has been done and 
don’t give any more.” 

Dr. Bucher doesn’t agree with Mr. Solomon 
and says: “The many undesirable features of Little 
League are clearly recognized in many commun- 
ities. In Peekskill, New York, the Kiwanis Club, 
which fostered sand lot baseball in that city, the 
recreation commission, and the Joint Veterans’ 
Council all worked successfully to stop a Little 
League movement started by a handful of adults.” 

There can be expected to be disagreement be- 
tween views on theoretical questions such as the 
psychological and physiological effects of competi- 
tive athletics on children. However, when two 
authorities cannot agree on a factual question, 
whether the Kiwanis Club of Peekskill did or did 
not sponsor Little League, we do not wonder that 
the entire issue is somewhat clouded. 

Dr. Bucher finds fault with the fact that “in 
Englewood, New Jersey, the Little League, com- 
plete with field house and bleachers, and used 
solely by Little Leaguers, was financed by the 
Rotary Club and is now maintained by the city.” 

Mr. John Bunn says: “That 55 per cent of the 
communities where Little League Baseball was 
organized did not have a recreation department 
and when Little League Baseball came in, 32 of 
these as a result of the stimulus of Little League 
Baseball have organized public recreation depart- 
ments.” 

Largely the above opinions have dealt with 
Little League, but there is a divergence of opinion 
regarding interscholastic competition for junior 
high school children. 

Very recently one very noted authority, Dr. 
Oberteuffer of Ohio State University, in discuss- 
ing the reason there is junior high school foot- 
ball said: “The American public should know 
that there are really only two reasons why football 
has been pushed down into the lower grades where 
it does not belong! One, so that lower grade teams 
can be used as a farm system for high school and 
college varsities; and, second, so that more expen- 
sive football gear can be sold by the commercial 
sport goods houses.” 

Dr. Elmer Mitchell, one of the most widely 
known men in the physical education profession, 
does not agree with the first of Dr. Oberteuffer’s 
arguments for he says: “Moreover, the value of the 
present policy of concentrating on a few in order 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Riddell. 


BASEBALL SHOES 
The FIRST Step to 


A Successful Season! 


SSURE your team of a good start and a safe 
a finish with quality footwear. So that your 
athletes can give out with their best efforts, give 
them the added confidence and greater security of 
perfect fitting, well balanced baseball shoes .. . 
give them RIDDELL. 

Yes, RIDDELL Baseball Shoes are long acclaimed the 
shoes of champions — famous for outstanding 
Comfort, Protection and Durability. The exclusive 
RIDDELL athletic last provides that true glove-fit feel 
with proper foot support. Choicest parts of select 
fine leathers throughout, account for lighter weight, 
greater speed and longer wear. Genuine RIDDELL 
Goodyear Welt Construction assures dependable 
service all season! 

Successful players, successful teams — consistently 
select RIDDELL — first choice for more than a 
quarter of a century. 


See Your RIDDELL Dealer for the COMPLETE 
RIDDELL Baseball Shoe Line including: 
® Style KB — All purpose shoe made of finest 
Athletic Tan leather. Standard Spike — 
straight shank. 
® Style SB — Professional model. Standard 
spike, split shank. Yellowback Kangaroo 
upper. 
* Style RB — Professional shoe with exclusive 
split spike, straight shank. Yellowback 
Kangaroo. 


JOHN T. Riddell inc. 


1259 NORTH WOOD ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 








Makers of the Famous 


Safety Suspension Helmet 





Specialists in Finer Athletic Equipment for Head and Foot! 


for JANUARY, 1954 
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ACK RYAN competed at Ohio 

State in 1942, ‘43, and ‘47 and 
was a member of the All-American 
team in the 200, 440, and 1500 
meter free style events. In 1947 
he was a member of the 800 yard 
relay team that holds the world’s 
record. Ryan is starting his third 
season at Florida which last year 
won the Southeastern Conference 
championship. 











Teach Them 
How To 


HE art of turning in a swiiaming 

pool is often thought of as a skill 
that is the exclusive property of the 
competitive swimmer. As we sit in 
the stands during a swimming meet 
we are amazed at the speed and pre- 
cision a swimmer shows when he 
makes a good turn during his race. 
By the same token we are extremely 
critical of him when he does a turn 
that seems slow, poorly executed or 
one that does not allow him to resume 
the proper swimming position in the 
water. For the competitive swimmer, 
the turn is essential and he must 
know this aquatic skill perfectly if he 
is to win his share of races. He must 
also be able to execute the turn in a 
variety of ways since the type turn he 
uses will vary with the distance of 
the race or the situation at hand. 
Many times a close race can be won 
or lost by a turn rather than the pro- 
verbial nose. 

However, for our swimming classes 
the art of turning has a different but 
definite meaning. It is by no means 
an essential skill, nor do speed, pre- 
cision, and the knowledge of a variety 
of turns receive the same emphasis 
they do in the case of the competitor. 
Our objective in a swimming class is 
not to train or develop a swimming 
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By JACK RYAN 


Swimming Coach, 
University of Florida 


Turn 


Drawings reproduced 
from “Swimming and 
Diving” by David A. 
Armbruster and Lau- 
rence E. Morehouse. 
Published by the C. 
V. Mosby Company 














champion, but rather to offer to the 
student the opportunity to acquire an 
assortment of aquatic skills that will 
be useful to him. Since the vast ma- 
jority of educational institutions 
which offer swimming as a part of 
their physical education program do 
so in a swimming pool, the skill of 
turning should be a part of any 
swimming course. Knowledge of pro- 
per turning will help the swimmer 
in many ways. First of all, when the 
swimmer swims two or more laps of 
the pool he will be able to turn with 
a minimum of effort. Second, an op- 
portunity to make his turn without 
the loss of relaxation will be offered 
him, and, finally, he will be enabled 
through a good push and glide to re- 
turn to the surface of the water in a 
proper swimming position and have 
the ability to resume the co-ordina- 
tion of his stroke without loss of 
rhythm. 

Of the various type turns in use at 
the present time, the easiest one to 
teach in a class situation is the open 
or over-water turn. This type turn 
has the most value for the ordinary 
swimmer since it allows him to catch 
a breath of air before pushing off and 
it is also a turn which can be executed 
with little effort. 


Teaching the Open Turn 


In all of our drill activities and in 
teaching aquatic skills, we are con- 
cerned with breaking the skill down 
into various parts so that through a 
series of progressive techniques we ar- 
rive at the desired skill in its com- 
pleted form. With this principle in 
mind the following progression of 
learning has been found to be suc- 
cessful in teaching the open turn: 1. 
Position on the wall, push and 
glide. 2. Gliding into the wall and 
assuming a starting position. 3. Kick- 
ing into the wall, turning and push- 
ing off. 4. The complete swimming 
turn. 

1. Position on the wall, push and 
glide: The ability of the swimmer 
to be in a correct position to push off 
from the wall is of primary import- 
ance in turning. If this point is 
stressed at the outset, the student will 
be given the opportunity to practice 
assuming the position and it will 
help him get the feel of the way his 
body should lie prior to the push-off. 
Being in a correct position will be of 
value to the student when he actually 
starts to make the complete turn. To 
begin, the swimmer is instructed to 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Complete redesign has resulted in these 
additional improvements: 


@ Weight reduction up to 70 pounds 
per row 


@ Self-supporting steel understructure 
made stronger than ever 


e@ Controlled distribution of weight 


ASK For The Whole Story 
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National Honor Roll 


Compeutor and School Meet Time 
100-Yard Dash 

King (Delano, Calif.) State 9.6 

Goodloe (Baylor, Chattanooga, 

Tenn.) Baylor Relays 9.7 
Gordon (Johnson, Baltimore, 

Md.) C.1.A.A. Scholastic 9.7 
Lewis (Montclair, N. J.) State 9.8 
Swisshelm (Santa Ana, Calif.) Chaffey Inv. 9.8 
Whilden (Houston, Texas) Houston Relays 9.8 
Ferrell (Jordan, Columbus, Ga.) State 9.8 
Halpern (New Rochelle, N. Y.) Intersectional 9.8 
McGuinness (Jamestown, N. Dak.) State 9.8 
Hagaman (Rochester, Minn.) District 9.8 

220-Yard Dash 
Lewis (Montclair, N. J.) State 21.0 
Swisshelm (Santa Ana, Calif.) So. Section Semi-Final 21.3 
King (Delano, Calif.) Yosemite League 21.3 
Goodwin (Rumson, N. J.) Shore Conference 21.4 
Gould (Newton, Mass.) State 21.4 
Hall (Edison, Fresno, Calif.) Yosemite League 21.5 
Risinger (Alhambra, Calif.) So. Section 21.5 
Rawls (Lanier, Montgomery, Ala.) State 21.5 
McGuiness (Jamestown, N. Dak.) State 21.5 
440-Yard Dash 
Jenkins (Rindge Tech., 

Cambridge, Mass.) State 48.2 
Carter (Orange, Calif.) Compton Cup 48.9 
Peters (Brenham, Texas) State Prelim. 48.9 
E:nerson (Richmond, Calif.) State 49.2 
Simpson (Cheltenham, Pa.) District 49.2 
Ward (Marion, Ind.) State 49.2 
Frazier (\da, Okla.) State 49.2 
Gilbert (Port Jervis, N. Y.) Intersectional 49.6 
Tate (Casa Grande, Ariz.) Luke Greenway Inv. 49.6 

880-Yard Run 
Caraftis (Port Jefferson, N. Y.) — Intersectional 1:56.7 
Bowden (Lincoln, San Jose, 

Calif.) Peninsula League 1:57.0 
Clynes (Watertown, Mass.) State 1:57.8 
Ellis (Compton, Calif.) So. Section Semi-Final 1:58.0 
Pratt (Palmyra, N. J.) State 1:53.2 
Porter (New Bedford, Mass.) Brown Inter. 1:58.4 
Smith (North, Des Moines, lowa) Big Six Conference 1:58.4 
Houghton (University, 

Los Angeles, Calif.) City 1:58.5 

One Mile Run 
Seaman (Reedley, Calif.) State 4:21.0 
Sweikart (Whittier, Calif.) So. Section 

Quarter Final 4:24.9 

Buchanan (Stillwater, Okla.) Duncan Inv. 4:26.0 
Barry (North Tarrytown, N. Y.) Intersectional 4:26.2 
New (Central, Muncie, Ind.) State 4:26.3 
Pitchers (Equality, Ill.) District 4:26.5 
Jones (Boys Town, Nebr.) Shenandoah Relays  4:27.5 
Zitny (Fordson, Dearborn, Mich.) State 4:28.8 

Low Hurdles 
Perry (Coatesville, Pa.) State 18.8 
Armstrong (Manual Arts, 

Los Angeles, Calif.) State Prelim. 18.9 
Derrick (Woodward, Okla.) State 19.0 
Burton (Northern, Flint, Mich.) State 19.1 
Johnson (Kingsburg, Calif.) No. Calif. Jr. Olympics 19.2 
Upshaw (Piedmont, Calif.) State 19.3 
Adams (Garfield, Akron, Ohio) State 19.4 
Williams (Springfield, Ohio) State 19.4 
Ornduff (Southwest, 

Kansas City, Mo.) State 19.4 
Miller (Bell, Calif.) State Prelim. 19.4 
Caffey (Lyons, LaGrange, III.) State 19.4 


Competitor and School Meet 


High Hurdles 


Holup (Perth Amboy, N. J.) State 
Roberts (Stillwater, Okla.) State 
Perry (Coatesville, Pa.) State 


Daniel (Yuma, Ariz.) Arizona Relays 


Healey (Keppel, Alhambra, 


Calif.) State 
Adams (Garfield, Akron, Ohio) State 
Frazier (Ada, Okla.) Regional 

440-Yard Relay 
Brenham, Texas State 
Ray, Corpus Christi, Texas Regional 
Stephen F. Austin, Houston, 
Texas Regional 


Houston Relays 
Penn Relays 
West Texas Relays 


Lamar, Houston, Texas 

Cranford, Pa. 

Amarillo, Texas 

Arlington Heights, Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Delano, Calif. 


Regional 
Kern Relays 


One Mile Relay 


Lyons, LaGrange, III. 


Time 


West Suburban Conf. 3:21.2 


Baytown, Texas State $:22.5 
Froebel, Gary, Ind. State 3:24.7 
Capitol Hill, Oklahoma Tity, 

Okla. State 3:25.5 
St. Augustine’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. Penn Relays 3:26.6 
New Trier, Winnetka, III. Suburban League 3:27.5 
Friona, Texas State 3:27.6 
Byrd, New Orleans, La. State 3:27 

880-Yard Relay 
Manual Arts, Los Angeles, Calif. State 1:27.6 
Jefferson, Los Angeles, Calif. State Prelim. 1:28.7 
Fremont, Los Angeles, Calif. State Prelim. 1:29.0 
Philips, Chicago, Ill. District 1:29.8 
Santa Ana, Calif. So. Section 
Semi-Finals 1:29.9 

Rindge Tech., Cambridge, Mass. State 1:30.3 

Field Events Distance 

Pole Vault 
Morris (Burroughs, Burbank, 

Calif.) Foothill League 13-114 
Bragg (Penns Grove, N. J.) Princeton Inv. 13-5% 
Donnell (Franklin, Los Angeles, 

Calif.) No. League 13-32 
McBride (Refugio, Texas) San Antonio Inv. 13-2 
Foss (Santa Barbara, Calif.) S. Section Finals 13-1 
Hightower (San Jose, Calif.) No. Calif. Jr. 

Olympics 13-% 
Scott (Auburndale, Fla.) State 13-0 


Voiles (El Monte, Calif.) Pacific League 


Broad Jump 
Tate (Casa Grande, Ariz.) Luke Greenway 
Inv. 


No. Coast Section 
Semi-Finals 


Nelson (Pacific Grove, Calif.) 


Horridge (New Orleans, La.) 


Upshaw (Piedmont, Calif.) State 
Gamble (Jordan, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) State 


Turner (San Bernardino, Calif.) 
Johnson (Kingsburg, Calif.) No. Calif. Jr. 
Olympics 
Central Section 
Semi-Final 

State 


Roldan (Orosi, Calif.) 
Daniel (Yuma, Ariz.) 


(Continued on page 26) 


S.E. Louisiana Relays 


Orange Show Relays 


12-10% 
mma ene 


23-103 
23-7 
23-6 


23-5 


23-474 
23-14 


23-4 


22-1154 
22-11% 
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New MacGregor baseball shoes for 1954 are the greatest ever 
produced in MacGregor's 79-year history! Built for solid com- 
fort, they deliver outstanding all-around performance. 

Every shoe bearing the MacGregor name is made in Mac- 
Gregor's own plant by athletic shoe specialists, That's why— 
over the years—players, coaches and managers have learned 
to trust the high quality and fine craftsmanship in MacGregor's 
complete line of baseball shoes. 


Wbacljregor 
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Distance 


Distance Competitor and School Meet 


Discus Throw 


Crow (Porterville, Calif.) Kern Relays 174-114 
Vereen (Miami, Fia.) State 173-42 
Nelson (Hurley, S. Dak.) Big Seven 163-6 
Roban (Great Falls, Mont.) State 162-8Y2 
Schmitt (Taft, Calif.) Central Section 162-8 
Kusch (Delano, Calif.) Yosemite League 161-10 
Bianchi (Clovis, Calif.) Sequoia League 161-0 
Harville (Odessa, Texas) West Texas Relays 160-11 
Yonkey (Wells, Minn.) State 160-0 


Competitor and School Meet 

High Jump 
WVailey (Hayward, Calif.) No. Coast Section 6-414 
Nelson (Hoover, San Diego, 

Calif.) State 6-4 
Barksdale (Norristown, Pa.) District 6-4 
Benton (Deming, New Mex.) District 6-354 
McDonald (Philips, Texas) Regional 6-312 
Carder (Perry, Kans.) Ottawa Relays 6-3/2 
Shipley (Hempstead, N. Y.) Intersectional 6-3% 


Shot Put 


Vick (Chaffey, Ontario, Calif.) Citrus Belt League Javelin Throw 


Martin (Van Nuys, Calif.) 
Moad (Medford, Ore.) 
Geremia (McClatchy, 
Sacramento, Calif.) 
Johnson (DeLeon, Texas) 


L. A. City Prelim. 
State 


State 
State 


Salvatore (G.A.R. Wilkes Barre, 


Pa.) 


Ellis (La Connor, Wash.) 
Bingham (Medford, Ore.) 


Ruth (Lansdale, Pa.) 


State 190-8 
District 189-4 
State Prelim. 187-0 
Princeton Inv. 184-734 


Wright (Jefferson, Los Angeles, 


Calif.) So. League 


Everage (Jordan, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) City 
Self (Sunset, Dallas, Texas) 


McLendon (Cranford, N. J.) 
McAdoo (El Dorado, Kans.) 
Ladner (Brentwood, Pa.) 

Martin (Lake Washington, 


State 182-0 
Regional 181-4 
District 180-514 


District 


Kirkland, Wash.) 


State 180-3 


Track in the High Schools 


National High School Track“Meet Appears on Pages 28 and 29 


HE eighth annual Athletic Jour- 

nal National High School Track 
Meet has been conducted, as have the 
previous meets, by combining the 
results of the various state meets held 
last spring into one large meet. The 
scoring follows the NCAA procedure 
of awarding 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, and | points 
for the first six places. By way of ex- 
planation of the meet which appears 
on page 28 and page 29, a solid 
red block indicates the best time or 
distance and diagonal red lines indi- 
cate a tie between two or more states. 
New state records are indicated by 
a star. 

The continued improvement of 
track and field performances was 
clearly evidenced when 73 new rec- 
ords were set. This is a tremendous 
improvement over last year’s high of 
56. The pendulum of track power 
continues to swing toward the East. 
Last year Maine set seven new records 
for a new mark. This year’s meet sees 
Massachusetts moving out in front 
with nine records set in one meet. 
Since the beginning of the meet, New 
Mexico has written 17 new marks on 
her books. 


California First Again 

For the first two years of the meet 
California was first by a small margin 
of points. The third meet was won 
by Texas, the only state to break 
California’s hold on first place. From 
that time until this year’s meet Cali- 
fornia has won by overwhelming mar- 
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gins of 44, 41, 40, and 52 points. This 
year’s meet saw California registering 
her third highest total and yet the 
margin between first and second 
place was reduced to 25 points. Cali- 
fornia’s all-time high was 9434 points 
in the 1951 meet and her margin of 
53 points that year was also the 
largest. 

Texas’ second place total of 64 
points is exceeded only by Califor- 
nia’s second place total of 66 5/6 
points in the 1949 meet. 

California scored points in every 
event in which she competed. In fact, 
throughout the eight years of the 
meet, California has scored in 83 out 
of a possible 95 events. The seven 
firsts for California this year, com- 
bined with the previous 30, mean 
that she has won 39 per cent of the 
events in which she competed. Cali- 
fornia now has a total point score 
of 623 points. 

Before proceeding with the point 
totals we wish to correct an error in 
the scoring of the meet a year ago. 
We failed to credit New York with 
a tie for first place in the 220-yard 
dash. This error was pointed out to 
us by Albert Herschel and the correc- 
tion has been made in the following 
totals. 

There was no change among the 
first ten states although there were 
two shifts in position. Texas moved 
into second plece with 314 points 
and Ohio, who only registered | 5/6 
points, dropped to third with a total 


of 251 2/3 points. Illinois, likewise, 
scored a limited number of points 
but managed to hold on to fourth 
place although Indiana is fast closing 
the gap. In two years Indiana has 
narrowed Illinois’ lead from 29 points 
to five points. The point totals are 
Illinois 221 and Indiana 216. New 
York scored 113 points in the first 
six meets. 73 in the last two, and is 
a very strong sixth with 186. T'wo 
years ago lowa was sixth and last 
year was pushed into seventh place by 
fast-moving New York. This year 
New Jersey moves into the seventh 
spot with 159 points. Iowa’s eighth 
spot total of 136 points is threatened 
by up and coming Oklahoma. Okla- 
homa has scored 45 per cent of her 
123 points in last year’s and this year’s 
meets. Pennsylvania strengthened her 
hold on tenth place by scoring 23 
points and now has a total of 1194 
points. 

The accumulated point totals for 
the balance of the states with their 
rank in parentheses are as follows: 
(11) Wisconsin 80%; (12) Oregon 
76; (13) Missouri 74; (14) Massachu- 
setts 71; (15 tie) Washington 68; (15 
tie) Kansas 68; (17) Colorado 67; (18) 
Arizona 43%; (19) Connecticut 40; 
Louisiana and Virginia tied for 20th 
place with 35 points; (22) Michigan 
34; (23) Florida 28; Minnesota and 
Nebraska tied for 24th place with 
23 points; (26) Montana 19; (27) Utah 
18; (28) Idaho 15; (29) Tennessee 14; 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Stats in your line-up! 


BASEBALL SHOES 
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BASEBALLS and 
SOFTBALLS 



























Joseph T. Wood’s finest base- 
ball shoe . . . yellowback kan- 
garoo featuring the astounding 
“Super-Comfort” construction 
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FORT; Springfield balls of SUPER-CEN- 
TRIC construction. 
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SUPER-COMFORT includes the 9 out- 
standing advantages that make Joseph T. 
Wood baseball shoes flexible, lightweight, 
durable and perfect fitting. SUPER-COM- 
FORT takes in 100% DuPont nylon stitch- 
ing throughout — on both soles and uppers 
.-- Goodyear welt...cushioned heels... 
extra long tongue ... scored shank and steel 
sole plate. 


Springfield’s exclusive SUPER-CEN- 
TRIC baseball construction is new . . . amaz- 
ing! It gives teams perfect sphere balls with 





































































































OFFICIAL LEAGUE 





perfect balance plus 5 outstanding features: 







































































has “Super-Centric” eon. patented cork center . . electronicallywound 
bility and inn ... Elastomeric bonding . . . horsehide cov- 

- - water-repellent . . . ers and over 100 double-needle hand stitches. 
ecuff-resistant ... patented 
cushioned cork center with . 
rubber inner and outer See Joseph T. Wood baseball shoes and 
cushions . . . dynamically . ’ ° 
beleneed toe tous Ghdhe. Springfield balls and add em to your win- 

ning line-up. 
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THE SPORTS BRAND MILLIONS DEMAND! 






































OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
FAST BALL LEAGUE 
































this superlative ball is “official” in 
the Amateur Softball Associations 
of Okla., Tex., Wisc., and many 
— aC tena eeine pro- 
ucing a stable, resilient center. “ 
Pearl chrome tanned horsehide Since 1826 
covers 100% DuPont braided 
nylon stitching. 





























Torrington, Connecticut 
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BRISTOL MORTON, INC. RAIN-BEAU PRODUCTS CO. 
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By W. HAROLD O’CONNOR 


Track Coach, Concord, Massachusetts, High School 





— Is Your Track Team Ready? 


HEN he is watching his star win 

a race, clear a bar, or toss 4 
weight, every real track coach is likely 
to find himself wondering, “Has that 
boy reached his peak? His next 
thought may very likely be, “If this 
is his peak, how long can he be kept 
there?” During a quarter of a century 
of coaching we have seen many boys 
whom we considered ready for top 
performances compete in a manner 
that made us wish we were selling 
life insurance, especially to coaches. 
On the other hand, we have seen 
some boys who had, in our estima- 
tion, reached their absolute limit, 
only to have them thrill us with an 
effort that we recognized as better 
than any we could hope to see. Then 
we are happy to be coaching track. 
But when the team, and especially 
the boy in question rushes up to us 
aglow with the flush of unexpected 
victory and congratulates us for some 
great coaching, we accept it the way 
all coaches do but we wonder. What 
did we do to get that boy ready for 
that unexpected performance? Did we 
really get him ready for a top effort, 
or, what may be more important, has 
he now reached his peak? 

If a coach would like to give him- 
self a real puzzle, he should select 
any event on his track program, then 
prepare the work schedule suggested 
by any dozen coaches for that event. 
Then he should ask himself which 
of these schedules, if any, will prepare 
a boy for his best performance. We 
are sure that such speculation will 
convince the coach that there can be 
no panacea for the faults of all quar- 
ter-milers, all hurdlers, all high jum- 
pers, or all shot putters. The coach 
is bound to conclude that his boy is 
his own problem. Then he looks at 
the fine performances turned in by 
boys coached in the same event by 
this same group of coaches and he 
asks himself, What’s the answer? 
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Their training plans are all different, 
but their boys all win, and even break 
records. When is a runner ready? 
What determines his readine:s? How 
much can a boy be reasonably ex- 
pected to improve? 

Let us hasten to say that even after 
twenty-five years of coaching, we have 
not found all of the answers. If we 
had, we would be the most sought- 
after coach in the country. However. 
we do think we have found a few 
of the answers, and maybe they will 
be of assistance to other track coaches. 

Let us consider sprinters first since 
they are the backbone of almost every 
track team. When a sprint prospect 
reports for his first trial as a high 
school freshman or sophomore and 
he is clocked in about 11 seconds for 
a 100 or 26 seconds for a 220 around 
a turn, what has a coach the right 
to expect before the boy graduates? 
Could he be a 10 second man in the 
rough or hit 22 seconds in a 220 
straightaway? Chances are about 1000 
to one that he will never do either. 
If a coach is able to bring that 11 
second man down to 10.3 by the time 
he graduates, he has done a coaching 
job. It is much more reasonable to 
expect an improvement of five-tenths 
of a second. After checking the sprin- 
ter’s time for 50 yards the coach will 
have the key to the boy’s possibilities. 

It should be remembered that sprin- 
ters show speed before they reach 
high school. Real sprinters start run- 
ning away from the other boys in the 
elementary school. When they reach 
high school they either have speed 
or they have not. A coach can teach 
them to start and cut a fifth of a 
second off their time. He can teach 
them to relax and save another fifth 
of a second, and then maybe he can 
get another tenth by making them 
reach for a hetter stride. From that 
point the challenge of competition 
and the desire to win may chop off 


another tenth of a second or two and 
that is all. We have studied the times 
of many schoolboy sprinters, and an 
improvement of five-tenths of a sec- 
ond in the 100 is mighty good during 
four years in high school. An im- 
provement of seven-tenths of a second 
is rare. Seldom is it achieved. 

Bringing the time of the 220 man 
down is a little different matter. Here 
again, the coach must check the boy’s 
best time at 100 yards to determine 
his possibilities in the furlong. If the 
boys cannot break 11 seconds in the 
100, the coach’s dreams are in vain 
if he hopes to get the sprinter down 
to 23 in the 220. The boy can be 
taught to start, to stride, and to relax, 
but the coach cannot give him speed. 
Some coaches claim that sprinters 
keep improving until they reach the 
age of 25 or 26. We do not believe 
it. Name almost any great college 
sprinter of the past twenty years and 
we will show that his high school 
records are invariably within a tenth 
of a second or two of his best per- 
formances in college, if the boy ran 
in high school, as most of them did. 
Furthermore, the better the time the 
boy did in high schoo] the narrower 
his improvement is likely to be. We 
heartily agree with Ken Doherty of 
the University of Pennsylvania in his 
claim that none of the greatest im- 
proved more than two-fifths of a 
second during his career. 

Now, the coach should consider 
his own prospect. What is his best 
time? If it is 11 seconds, aim at 10.5 
and be happy if the boy makes it. 
If he can hit 10.3, the coach can 
settle for 10 seconds tops and be a 
very good coach. We can all dream, 
and so can the grandstand coaches, 
but a boy cannot dream his way 
through the 100. He has to run it. 

A great many coaches are realizing 
that a boy’s natural speed limits his 

(Continued on page 42) 
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In Basketball 


The Plus-Minus Chart 


By BOBBY C. WATSON 





Head Coach, Crawfordsville, Arkansas, High School 


. gt Statistics rapidly becoming 
the rule rather than the ex- 
ception in modern basketball, coaches 
must seek simplification in charting 
the various phases of the game. We 
use One composite chart that is call- 
ed the plus-minus chart. This chart 
does the work of several individual 
charts. Rather than keep a half-dozen 
separate charts requiring the services 
of several trained persons, we are 
able to have one person do all of the 
work. 

The plus-minus chart derives its 
name from the symbols used in it. 
Many of the ideas for the chart came 
from Pressley Askew, former Univer- 
sity of Arkansas basketball coach. 
With this chart we can determine: 
the total number of times our team 
has had possession of the ball; the 
number of times our team has lost 
possession of the ball; the number 
of shots each player takes from the 
field; the number of successful field 
goals each player makes; the method 
of loss of possession by each player; 
and what defense we are most suc- 
cessful against. 

The plus-minus chart is simple in 
its application and any basketball- 
minded student can do the job. We 
have used the chart for four years 
and it has proved invaluable to us 
in teaching methods, compilation of 
records, and research work. 


Possession 


Each time our team gains posses- 
sion of the ball in any manner a 
minus is placed on the chart. By 
charting this particular phase of the 
game we can obtain a definite know- 
ledge of the number of times we 
have had the ball in our possession 
and how many times we failed to 
take advantage of this fact. Then too, 
if we have had possession too few 
times in the early stages of a game 
due to playing a certain type of of- 
fense, we can step up the tempo dur- 
ing the latter part of the a in 
order to get the ball more often. 


Shooting Averages 


By placing a diagonal line through 
the minus sign, we change it to a plus 
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OB WATSON lettered in bas- 

ketball at Arkansas State Col- 
lege, graduating in 1950. This is 
Watson’s fourth year of coaching. 
All of this time has been spent in 
Arkansas schools. His teams have 
won two county championships 
and one district title. Watson is 
also football coach. 











sign, which indicates that a player 
on our team has taken a shot at the 
basket. The player’s jersey number is 
placed alongside the symbol to identi- 
fy the shooter. 

If the shot is successful, a circle 
is drawn around the plus sign. From 
this symbol we can determine the 
players and the team’s shooting per- 
centage, in what part of the game we 
get most of our shots, and in what 
part of the game we are most suc- 
cessful with our shooting. A nota- 
tion on the side of the chart will in- 
dicate what type of defense our op- 
ponent is using and a glance at the 
shooting symbols will tell us how 
effective we were against the various 
types of defenses. 


Loss of Possession 


With the various symbols it is pos- 
sible to tell which player is hurting 
our offense by losing the ball and by 
what method he is doing it. We use 
the following symbols to indicate loss 
of possession: VI—traveling, BP—bad 
pass, F—fumble, PF—personal foul, 


violation five second rule, V10—vio-~ 
lation ten second rule, BC—back 
across the center line, OB—out-of- 
bounds, DD—double dribble. 

Chart | shows the plus-minus chart 
which covers a portion of an actual 
game played last season. 


Chart 1 
Crawfordsville vs. West Memphis 
1.x 63. X 35 
2. (X) 35 * 64. X 20 
3-2 3. X 20 man— _ 65. (X) 26 
zone 4. X 20 for— 66. X 20 
5. X 40 man 67. — 30 ** 
6. — 30 BP 68. — 23 VT 
7. — 50 F 69. X 10 


Notice that in Chart 1, X repre- 
sents a plus mark, the parentheses 
represent a circle around the plus 
mark, and the asterisks represent a 
circle with a line through it, denot- 
ing a successful free throw. 

The key to Chart | is as follows: 1. 
No. 40 shoots and misses; 2. No. 35 
shoots successfully, is fouled, and 
makes one free throw; 3. No. 20 mis- 
ses; 4. No. 20 misses; 5. No. 40 misses; 
6. No. 30 loses possession by a bad 
pass; 7. No. 50 loses possession by a 
fumble; 63. No. 35 misses; 64. No. 20 
misses; 65. No. 20 scores; 66. No. 20 
misses; 67. No. 30 is fouled and makes 
two free throws; 68. No. 23 loses the 
ball through traveling; 69. No. 10 
misses. If the opponents have pos- 
session of the ball and foul, a sym- 
bol is not placed on the chart. 

After the game a duplicate of the 
chart is made up, and we substitute 
the players’ last names for their num- 
bers. One copy is posted on the bul- 
letin board, while the other is filed in 
a special notebook for future refer- 


TF-—technical foul, HB—held ball, ence. The players may observe how 
V3—violation three second rule, V5— (Continued on page 52) 
Chart 2 
Opponent West Memphis 
55 to 35 

Shots Shots F.T. F.T. Tot. Ball- 
Att. Made Perct. Att. Made Perct. Fouls Pts. Viol. Handl. 
C. Briggs . 2 333 4 0 .000 4 4 2 3 
total 159 56 352 85 36 AA 4748 17 4l 
Rogers 13 7 538 1 1 1.000 3 15 1 e 
total 147 54 368 88 46 523 36 sid 13 51 
1 4 .364 18 , 500 4 17 2 2 
total 214 = 100 A67?—s«138 54 391 57-255 22 45 
1 .250 5 556 2 7 2 1 
total 154 43 279 71 40 564 50 126 28 48 
Glenn . 2 333 0 0 .000 5 1 1 
total 80 20 .250 53 22 406 48 62 10 62 
Moratti 4 2 500 6 3 500 2 5 2 
total 142 39 AS 85 43 508 300—Ss«161 28 58 
Ellis 1 0 .000 1 500 1 1 1 Q 
total 7 0 .000 16 7 A38 13 7 3 5 
WwW. Mps. 45 18 400 40 19 ATS 21 55 4 r) 
total 9040 832 2870 s38—i(iti kD 468 0«=— 304—i(iéiawi 810 
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N our most popular sports such as 

football, basketball, and baseball, 
a premium is placed upon height and 
weight. Occasionally, a small boy 
who has outstanding athletic ability 
achieves a moderate amount of recog- 
nition and receives the benefits which 
accrue indirectly from this recogni- 
tion and directly from participation 
in the activity. However, these boys 
are the exception rather than the rule. 
Very often the boy whose heredity 
dictated that he not exceed 5 feet, 6 
inches in height is discouraged from 
participation by the very fact of his 
size. ‘The coaching staff itself may 
not discourage the boy but observa- 
tion, lack of success, and friendly jibes 
will. 

Further, some boys do not enjoy 
body contact sports, yet they may dis- 
play great courage in attempting haz- 
ardous gymnastic feats. Boys who 
show no great love for body contact 
are not to be condemned. People dif- 
fer not only as to body type, but also 
in their likes and dislikes and in their 
psychological make-up. As educators 
whose medium is sports activities of 
a predominantly physical nature, we 
must realize that while football and 
wrestling may be excellent tools to 
achieve educational objectives with 
some boys, they will not be the best 
tools for other boys. Stone can be 
shaped most effectively with hammer 
and chisel. Other tools are needed to 
shape clay, wood or metal. The more 
tools the physical educator has in 
his kit, the better prepared he is for 
his job. 

The sports background of the bulk 
of the men in our profession has been 
in the team sports; consequently, 
their coaching emphasis is in’ these 
areas. That is as it should be be- 
cause through coaching the team 
sports these men are using their time 
and talents most productively. How- 
ever, one of the characteristics of a 
democracy is that minority groups are 
given consideration along with the 
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Elementary 
Singles 
Balancing 


By JAMES A. BALEY 
Gymnastics Coach, Ohio Wesleyan University 


other groups. Still another character- 
istic of a democratic philosophy is 
that it cherishes the diversity in 
human constitution and make-up. 

Many of us in endeavoring to do a 
better teaching job acquire skill in 
sports which we did not participate in 
during our high school or college 
years. When, for various reasons, we 
cannot acquire the physical skills, we 
at least acquire the teaching and 
coaching skills. 

Gymnastics and tumbling is one of 





FTER graduating from Illinois 

where he was a member of the 
famed Gymkana Troupe, James 
Baley organized and coached the 
Duke University gym teams. He 
left Duke in 1949 to complete work 
for a doctor's degree at Ohio State 
and since then has been on the. 
staff at Ohio Wesleyan. 











the sports activities which can bring 
satisfaction and pleasure to boys who 
are not reached through the big men 
body contact sports. Gymnastics and 
tumbling should be included in the 
sports program of every school and 
college which considers itself as hav- 
ing a well-rounded program. Singles 
balancing (one of the gymnastic fam- 
ily) is an excellent means of intro- 
ducing the sport to boys through ser- 
vice classes. This is particularly true 
for those schools which do not have 
gymnastic apparatus. It is with the 
hope of helping to meet these objec- 
tives that the description of the fol- 
lowing singles balancing stunts is of- 
fered. 

Squat Balance. The final position 
for the squat balance is shown in II- 
lustration 1. A performer assumes 
position by squatting with his knees 
spread. The performer’s hands are 
placed on the mat, with his fingers 
pointing forward directly in front of 





his feet. His hips are elevated in order 
to place the inside of his knees just 
above his elbows. The gymnast’s 
head is held well back as first one 
toe is raised off the floor and then 
the other. At all times his forearms 
should remain perpendicular to the 
floor. His upper arms should be held 
at a 45 degree angle to his forearms. 
This squat balance is fundamental to 
all balancing stunts. From this posi- 
tion, by lowering his head to the mat, 
bringing his hips over his head with 
his legs tucked in, and then extend- 
ing his legs upward, the performer 
can easily go into the head balance 
position. He can also easily press into 
the handstand position by bringing 
his hips over his head, while holding 
his arms in their position, and then 
extending his legs upward. 

Head Balance. This stunt is shown 
in Illustration 2. One method of 
getting into the stunt is from a posi- 
tion on the hands and knees. Next, 
the performer’s head is placed on the 
mat in front of his hands so that his 
hands and head form an equilateral 
triangle. Neither his forehead nor the 
top of his head should be on the mat. 
If his forehead is on the mat, the 
curve at the cervical area will be ex- 
cessive. If the top of his head is on 
the mat, the balance will be more dif- 
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ficult to maintain. The area between 
the performer's forehead and the top 
of his head should be in contact with 
the mat. His hips should next be 
brought over his head with his legs 
tucked in and his knees to his chest. 
Then the performer's legs are extend- 
ed straight upward to bring his body 
into a nicely arched position. 

A common mistake is for the per- 





former to extend his legs outward 
horizontally and then swing them up- 
ward over his head. This procedure 
makes success less likely for the learner 
because the circular swing of his ex- 
tended legs is likely to carry his body 
beyond the balance point. Under no 


circumstances should his hands be 
moved forward to catch the balance. 
It is suggested that during the learn- 
ing process a spotter should stand 
alongside to catch the performer 
should he overbalance, and to place 
his body into correct position in order 
to give him the feel of the balance. 

Forearm Balance. [Illustration 3 
shows this stunt. From a position on 
his knees the performer places his 
forearms on the mat at right angles 
to one another with his palms down. 
The thumbs and index fingers of both 
his hands should touch to form a 
hole in which his head will be placed. 
Next, his head is placed in this hole. 
Then his hips are brought up over his 
head, and his legs are tucked in by 
springing from both legs. Finally, 
the performer’s legs are extended 
directly upward to complete the 
stunt. The final position may also 
be assumed by springing from one 
leg while using the other as a pendu- 
lum. 

Elbow Balance. This stunt is 
shown in Illustration 4. The per- 
former should get on his knees on the 
mat. Then he should place his fore- 
arms on the mat, palms down, with 
his fingers spread. His forearms 
should be almost parallel to one an- 
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other, with his elbows slightly wider 
than his hands. He should then ex- 
tend one leg backward while he draws 
the other leg under himself with that 
foot on the mat. He gets into the 
final position by springing from one 
leg and swinging the other leg over- 
head. At all times his head should 
be held well back. His upper arms 
should be held in a vertical position 
during the final position. During the 
learning process a spotter should 
stand alongside the performer. 
Double Elbow Lever. Illustration 5 
shows this stunt. From a position on 
his knees on the mat the performer 
should place his hands on the mat 
outside his knees, with his fingers 
pointing backward. Then, as he ex- 
tends his right leg, he should place 
his right elbow into his abdomen. 
Next, he will extend his left leg and 
place his left elbow into his abdomen. 
The performer’s weight will now be 
resting on his toes and his hands. 
He will assume the final position by 





pulling his legs and trunk upward 
to bring his body into a nicely arch- 
ed position. 

Handstand. This stunt is learned 


most rapidly against a wall. The 
procedure is shown in Illustration 
6. By using the trial and error meth- 
od it will take the average student 
at least one year to learn the hand- 
stand. By applying the following 
principles, he can learn to do a hand- 
stand reasonably well in from four 
to six weeks. 

The performer’s hands should be 
placed on the floor shoulder width 
apart; his fingers should be well 
spread and pointing forward, and 
about 18 inches from the wall. Then 
he upends by springing from one leg 
and by swinging his other leg, which 
has been extended to the rear, pen- 
dulum-like over his head. Both of 
his feet should be in contact with 
the wall after upending. 

While swinging his legs up, the 
performer’s shoulders should be car- 
ried slightly forward of his hands and 
his arms should be held straight. 
However, as the performer’s legs ap- 
proach their position over his head, 





his shoulders are moved back to a 
point directly over his hands. This 
means that as his legs start on their 
way upward, his arms are inclined 
forward about 10 degrees but ap- 
proach the vertical position as his 
legs move over his head. This move- 
ment of his arms and shoulders is 
barely perceptible but it is essential 
to success in the stunt. 

The mechanics which dictate this 
procedure can be best understood if 
the performer’s body is viewed as a 
lever with the fulcrum at the should- 
ers. When his legs are low there is 
a disproportionate amount of weight 
on one side of the fulcrum. How- 
ever, as his legs move over his head 
this becomes less and less true. The 
fulcrum must be changed according- 
ly. At all times his arms should be 
fully extended and the performer’s 
head pulled well back so that he can 
look at a spot directly in front of 
his hands. 

To check overbalance, the perform- 
er should press with his fingers, pull 
his head farther back, and extend his 
legs. To check underbalance, the 
performer should bring his shoulders 
forward and bend his arms and legs 
accordingly. Only repeated practice 
will tell the performer to what degree 
and when he should apply these var- 
ious checks. If the performer over- 
balances to a point beyond control 
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(when he is not against the wall) he 
should pivot on one hand and bend 
at the waist to come down to his 
feet. If he underbalances to a point 
beyond control, he should simply 
bend at the waist to come to his feet. 

Illustration 6 shows the performer 
with only one foot against the wall. 
This was done purposely to illustrate 
the second step in the learning pro- 
cedure. After correct body mechanics 
have been learned and the performer 
begins to feel at home in the inverted 
position, he can pull one foot away 
from the wall and then the other, un- 
til he finds the exact balance point. 
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YOu wouldn't build 





just half a ey™ floor 


Why go half way with 
the FINISH you put on it? 





When the game is over, you often wonder 
what little things affected the outcome. What 
about the gym floor? Was it playing for or against 
you? ... Slippery floors can make the difference 
between a win and a loss . . . so can glare that 
causes a player to misjudge a shot or a pass. 

End these needless worries. Seal-O-San on 
your gym floor will make the playing surface a 
teammate instead of a hazard. 

In thirty-one years of use under every 
conceivable condition—even when abused— 
Seal-O-San has earned its reputation as the most 


dependable sealer in existence. Why? It assures 
a fast, non-slippery, glareless playing surface, and 
at the same time provides long-lived protection 
for expensive hardwood floors. It is economical 
to apply and reduces daily maintenance to a 
simple dust mopping. 

Those are the reasons 
why so many schoolmen con- 
tinue to use Seal-O-San. 
These loyal friends know their 
floors aren’t complete without 
this finish. 





HUNTINGTON i> LABORATORIES 





Seal-O-San Coaches Die 
gest—free to coaches. Oth- 





= ers send 50c for handling. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. © Huntington, Indiana © Philadelphia ¢ Torente 





SEAL-O-SAN-—THE FAVORITE FINISH OF COACHES, ATHLETES, OFFICIALS 
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It takes a lot of 
TEAMWORK and COOPERATION 


fo continue building America’s great 


sports and recreation programs! 


Athletic Institute activities, to broaden the scope of athletics and recreation, are conducted with the 
cooperation of this great team of noted sports authorities. These experienced men, representing almost every 
phase of sports, are working to increase facilities so that more people may play. Look to The Athletic 


Institute to pave the way for bigger and better sports and recreation throughout the nation. 





CARL BENKERT ELMER BLASCO FRED J. BOWMAN DR. D. K. BRACE JAMES BUTZ CLAUDE E. CARR 


Vice-President Public Relations Dir. President, Wilson Dept of Physical Ed. Dir., Public Relations President, Rawlings 
Hillerich G Bradsby Rawlings Sporting Sporting Goods Co. University of Texas Brunswick-Balke- Sporting Goods Co. 
Goods Co. Collender Co. 





ELLIS H. CHAMPLIN MILO CHRISTIANSEN Cc. E. COVAULT MARK COX FRED deBEER J. A. DuBOW 


Dir., School of Physical Recreation Director Sec’y-Treas., Gen’! Director, Advertising President Pres., J. A. DuBow 
Ed., Springfield District of Columbia Athletic Products Co. and Public Relations J. deBeer G Sons Sporting Goods Corp. 
College, Mass. Wilson Sporting Goods 





DR. ANNA Cc. E. FORSYTHE HAROLD T. JOHN B. PHILLIP GOLDSMITH JOHN A. HILLERICH 

ESPENSCHADE State Dir. of Athletics FRIERMOOD GOLDENBERG President, MacGregor President, Hillerich 
Dept of Physical Ed. Michigan High School Exec. Sec’y. of Nat’l. President, Brooks Sport Products, Inc. G Bradsby 
University of Calif. Athletic Ass’n. Council of YMCA’s Shoe Mfg. Co. 





4 
" . _et 
DR. WILLIAM L. MIKE KELLY WM. C. LAWSON DAVE LEVINSON DR. FRANK S. LLOYD THOMAS E. LYNCH 
HUGHES Vice-President Vice-President A. G. Spalding Prof. of Physical Ed. President 
Director of Health and W. J. Voit Rubber Co. Brunswick-Balke- & Bros., Inc. New York State The Ivory System 


Physical Education Collender Co. 
Temple University 
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Below are the organizations, 
which, through their financial 
support, make possible the non- 
profit programs of the 

Athletic Institute 


Aalco Manufacturing Co. % Ace Carton Co. ¥ 
“ Acushnet Process Sales Co Albany Feit Co. 


American Box Board Co American Felt 

REX McMORRIS DR. CARL L. NORDLY S. R. PLETZ H. V. PORTER Co American Gut String Mfg. Co Ameri- 
Exec. Dir. Dept of Physical Ed. Nat’! Sales Mar. Exec. Sec’y., Not’l P| dD a c - ea Thread 
Nat‘! Golf Foundation Univ. of Minnesota Converse Rubber Co. Federation of State ©" F'aygroun vies SO —— rae 
H. S. Athletic Ass’ns. ©° Ashaway Products, Inc The Athletic 


Journal Atlas Athletic Equipment Co. 
A. S. Barnes G Co. %& The Bike Web Co. ¥ 
Boys’ Life Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co Burton Manufac- 
turing Co Cainap Tanning Company x 
Caron Spinning Co. x Carron Net Company x 
Central States Thread Corp Champion 
Knitwear Co. Inc. xy Chicago Tanning Co. ¥ 
Charles F. Clark, Inc Samuel Coane x Con- 
verse Rubber Co. xy B. A. Corbin G Son Co 
Cornell Forge Co Cortland Line Co. ¥ 
Charles O. Cox Corp. * Cramer Chemical Co. 
Crown Fastener Corp. * John B. Davidson 
Woolen Mills Dayton Racquet Co. ¥ J. 
deBeer G&G Son Dexter-Wayne Co. x Dixie 








A. H. PRITZLAFF C. F. ROBBINS G. OTT ROMNEY WALTER ROY + 
Dir. of Physical Ed. Chairman of Board Chief, Community Dir. of Recreation reese tt _ c —— — T J . a 
Chicago Public Schools A. G. Spalding Services Branch Chicago Park District anuracturing \o. + _uep ‘ee ubber 

G Bros.. Inc. U. S. Army Corp. yy R. J. Ederer Co. x Endicott Johnson 


Corp. x Everlast vy F. C. Feise Co. & Felco 
Athletic Wear Co. x Field and Flint Co. ¥ 
The Fish Net & Twine Co. xx S. B. Foot Tanning 
Co. vy The General Athletic Prods. Co Gen- 
eral Fibre Box Co. yy General Mills, Inc. xy Gen- 
eral Sportcraft Co. Ltd. xy Golfdom x The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. x J. H. Grady Mfg. Co. xx Gunnison 
Bros., Inc. + Haartz-Mason, Inc. * Hanna 
Manufacturing Co. xy Harvard Specialty Manu- 
facturing Corp. sy H. Harwood G Sons xy James 
Heddon’‘s Sons yy Hillerich G Bradsby Co. w 
Hilts-Willard Glove Corp. x¥ Hirsch Fabrics Corp. 
vy Hoffman-Stafford Tanning Co. *% Alan How- 
ard, Inc. yy The J. L. Hudson Co. yy Hughes-Con- 
solidated, Inc. xy Hutchinson Bros. Leather Co. yz 





RICHARD SCALLAN MARVIN SHUTT J. G. TAYLOR SPINK O. W. TODD, Jr. Hyde Athletic Shoe Co. x Illinois Mechanical 
President Sec’y, National Publisher, The Sport- Vice-President, Nat’! Leather Co. x Indian Archery and Toy Corp. yw 

The MacGregor Co. Sporting Goods Ass’n. ing Goods Dealer and Sporting Goods Ass’’n. Industrial Sports Journal xy Ivory System xy The 
The Sporting News Johnstown Knitting Mill Co. yy Jones G Naudin, 


Inc. ¥ Joyal-Van Dale, Inc. v E. P. Jumeman 
Corp. x Arthur Kahn Co. ¥ Joseph G. Kren 
sy The Kroydon Co. x Kennedy Sporting 
Goods Mfg. Co. xy Lamkin Leather Co. wv .A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Co. xy The Linen Thread Co. 
vv The MacGregor Co. xx MacGregor Golf Cc. 
vy N. J. Magnan Corp. yy Marba, Inc. ¥ Mar- 
shall Clothing Mfg. Co. xy Martin G Martin vz 
McLaughlin-Millard, Inc. yy Fred Medart Prod- 
ucts, Inc. x The Meyercord Co. x The 
Moneco Co. x National Baseball Congress + 
National Bowling Council yy National Electrical 
Mfrs. Assn. yey National Sporting Goods Asso- 
ciation National Sports Equipment Co. ¥ 
WILLARD D. VOIT GENE WALBY ALLAN B. WILLAND K. L. “TUG” WILSON National Vulcanized Fibre Co. x Nelson Knitting 
President, W. J. Voit President, Nat’! Dir., Nat'l Ameri- Commissioner Co. x F. H. Noble G Company x Nocona 
Rubber Corp. Sporting Goods Ass'n. canism Commission, Western Conference Leather Goods Co. xy Nonpariel Manufacturing 
The American Legion Co. yx Oliver Bros. x The Ohio-Kentucky Mfg. 

Co. ¥ Palm, Fechteler G Co. x Ben Pearson, 
inc. ¥y Pedersen Manufacturing Co. xy Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber Co. xy F. C. Phillips, Inc. ¥ 
Powers Manufacturing Co. x A. H. Pugh Print- 
ing Co. > Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. x 
Geo. A. Reach Co. xy Red Fox Mfg. Co. (Divi- 
sion of Cullum & Boren Co.) yy Charles A. Rich- 





ardson, Inc. yz John T. Riddell, Inc. & A. H. 
Ross G Sons Co. x Sand Knitting Mills Co. + 
Sawyer Tanning Co. xy Scholastic Corporation 


vv The Seamless Rubber Co. x Sears, Roebuck G 
Co. xy Sells Aerial Tennis Co. x R. S. L. Shuttle- 
cocks Co. xy Siegmund Werner, Inc. xy Ed. W. 
all Simon Co. x William Skinner & Sons xx Southern 
COL. THEODORE P. GEO. J. HERRMANN MAL SCHMIDT Manufacturing Co. x A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
BANK, President Sec’y-Treas. Assistant to the Pres., Inc. xv The Sporting Goods Dealer xy The Sport- 
The Athletic Institute The Athletic Institute The Athletic Institute ing News xy Sports Age xx Stall G Dean Mfg. Co. 
xy Stowe-Woodward, Inc. xy H. Swoboda G 
Son, Inc. xv Tober Baseball Mfg. Co. w True 
Temper Corp. yy Tucker-Brame Athletic Mfg. 
Co. * Union Welt Corp. x United States 
Rubber Co. xy Universal Bleacher Co. x Victor 
Sports, Inc. x Virginia Rubatex Div. Great 
American Industries, Inc. sy W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corp. * H. Wagner G Adler Co Western 
A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT Auto Supply Co. xx Wilson Sporting Goods Co. xx 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL FDUCATION Worthington Ball Co. x Richard Young Co. 

Cc. W. Zumbiel Co 
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a 

MIGHTY 
STRONG 
ADVANTAGE 


(for a mighty 
handsome finish!) 





that’s 


HERCULES ACETATE SATIN 


Coaches everywhere have learned to 

depend on Hercules Satin Fabric for the 
toughest performance in the field! 

Here is the one fabric that has every quality 
feature ...and looks it! A handsome, 

colorful finish that puts your team in front 

with the smartest Gym Pants & Athletic Uniforms. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO,., Inc. 


444 Fourth Avenue °¢ New York 16 





Bowen-Stone—Anatomy and Kinesiology 
By WILBUR PARDON BOWEN, M.S. 
New 7th Edition Revised by HENRY A. STONE, M.S. 


Supervisor, Department of Physical Education, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 





This is a concise study of the principal types of muscle exercises, with intelligent explana- 
tions of how they are performed, how they react on the body, their relation to problems 
of bodily development and the prevention and relief of certain defects and deformities. 
The anatomical nomenclature has been brought up to date and the innervation of each 
muscle has been added to the anatomical description. This up to date, enlarged edition 
contains laboratory experiments right in the text itself. 


New 7th Edition. 462 Pages. 261 Illustrations, 18 in Color. $5.50 


Drew—Individual Gymnastics 


By LILLIAN CURTIS DREW 
Revised and Edited by HAZEL L. KINZLY, M.A. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, Russ2'l Sage College, Troy, New York 


This edition presents in simple, non-technical language, the picture of outstanding re- 
mediable abnormalities. Its objectives are the increase and equalization of flexibility, 
strengthening of muscles and readjustment of muscle control. “. . . should be a part 
of every library of those engaged in physical education, and especially those in individ- 
ual gymnastics.”—Hygeia. (Today's Health) 


5th Edition. 222 Pages. 115 Illustrations. $3.50 


LEA & FEBIGER 


600 Washington Square Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Famous American Athletes of Today, 
by Harry Molter. Published by L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston, Mass. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-nine pages. Price $3.50. 


This book is the thirteenth in the 
series and includes biographies of 
Roy Campanella, Maureen Connolly, 
Bob Davies, Larry Doby, Otto Gra- 
ham, Walter Hagen, Rogers Hornsby, 
Rocky Marciano, Gardnar Mulloy, 
Satchel Paige, Allie Reynolds, Robin 
Roberts, Red Schoendienst, Bobby 
Shantz, Warren Spahn, and Bobby 
Thompson. 


Michigan State Multiple Offense, 
by “Biggie” Munn. Published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 11, N. 
Y. Two hundred and eleven pages. 
Price $3.95. 


“Biggie” Munn was the 1952 coach 
of the year and is the coach of one 
of this year’s participating Rose Bowl 
teams, honors which have rightfully 
accrued to him because of his out- 
standing success as a coach. 

The Munn Multiple Offense is, as 
the name implies, a combination of 


| the single wing with its buck lateral 


| ganization. 


and fullback spinner series, unbal- 
anced with the wingback up, and 
unbalanced with the wingback deep, 
the T, the winged T, the T double 
wing, and the T with a halfback up. 

How this involved offense is evolv- 
ed is clearly and concisely explained, 
starting with its development through 
“Biggie’s” numerous years of coach- 
ing. He then follows logically with 
the numbering system, offensive line 
play, backfield play, running offense, 
passing game, kicking game, and or- 
In all, 115 diagrams are 


| used to illustrate the points which 
| “Biggie” discusses. 


NEW FILM 


1953 World Series movies — 16 mm 
with sound — available free. 


A sound track film of the 1953 


| World Series will be available for 
| free showing after January 15. The 


| this excellent film. 


1953 World Series was one of the 
most dramatic of modern times and 
all the exciting plays are captured in 
The only cost 
is the express charges and the film 


| may be secured by. sending in the 


length of time you wish to use it and 
giving two booking dates. Requests 


| should be addressed to Hillerich & 


Bradsby, Film Booking Division A, 
134 Finzer St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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New, Coach, fots talk about Yew 
fall evden fer CRAMER PRODUCTS. 


You will rund Tuf-Bhin, Soot ane. Body 


Why net give mo the order neur? 
Ougqust 15,— aleng. with your 
fpothall stuf 


Thanks, Coach. 





GARDNER, KANSAS. 
Pibliohens. of 


} THE FIRST AIDER 


FROM YOUR FAVORITE SPORTING GOODS STORE 
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Track Team 


(Continued from page 30) 


performance in every track event 
from the 50-yard dash to the two mile 
run. We believe a coach can check 
a boy who has had a running start at 
30 yards and learn all he needs to 
know about the boy’s gift of speed. 
The 10.8 boy may have to be used 
as the 100-yard dash man, but he 
should be used with the realization 
that neither you nor any other coach 
can make him a real champion. 
Remember that even the good milers 
are breaking 11 seconds for the 100- 
yard dash these days. 

Going up the scale of distances, 
speed is still a strong basic factor 
which definitely limits the possible 
achievement of the runner. However, 
from the 220 to the mile and longer 
races, speed must be supplemented 
with endurance. Every race now has 
become a challenge to carry speed 
over distance. The 48 second quarter- 
miler is invariably a boy who can hit 
22.5 in a 220. The 1:58 half-miler 
is a boy who can run about 52 for 
a single quarter. Even the 4:25 milers 
are boys who can break 54 for a 440. 
A coach should look at his own boys 


and set his sights accordingly. 

Let us consider hurdling for a 
moment. Every coach realizes the 
value of good form in this event. 
Certainly correct form can be taught. 
Yet, even here, be it high hurdles or 
low, the coach can do only so much. 
The boy’s natural speed says to the 
coach, “This far, Coach, and no far- 
ther!” The best coaching job in the 
world cannot make the boy who can 





WENTY-FIVE years of coaching 

high school track in Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island high schools 
has produced a record with over 
10G victories for W. Harold O’Con- 
nor. O’Connor is well known as 
the author of numerous articles on 
track and field. 











run 120 yards in 14 seconds into any 
better than a 16 second high hurdler. 
In fact, if he can hit 16.5 for the 
event, a topnotch coaching job has 
been done. Time loss of only 2.5 over 
the hurdles is terrific performance. 
Remember that nobody thus far has 
cut actual time over the hurdles to 
less than 2 seconds. Remember also 
that the high school hurdler who does 





a 120 flat in 15 seconds with a time 
loss of 3 seconds over the barriers 
is no better than the 14 second man 
who sails over them in 4 seconds. 
Coaching can more likely show results 
with the second man because there 
is more room for improvement. 

One of the most important con- 
siderations in any race and in any 
event is mental readiness. How many 
times has a boy who was thought 
physically ready for a good perfor- 
mance cracked before a challenge? 
When a boy runs easily through a 
3:35 three-quarter mile on Tuesday is 
he really ready for a 4:50 mile on 
Saturday? Physically, he may be, but 
the answer will not be known until 
he races that 4:51 miler from the 
rival school on Saturday. 

It is in this department that we feel 
a coach can do much to get a boy 
ready. A boy does what he believes 
he can do. He believes he can do what 
the coach tells him, if the coach has 
always been honest with him. The 
impossible should not be demanded 
from a boy. A coach should do every- 
thing in his power to make the boy 
believe in himself and then he must 
be shown by simple arithmetic what 
he must do to win. Every boy should 

(Continued on page 47) 








Easier Folding. The 


Trampolining. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





ISSEN’s NEW MODEL 77 
introduces the revolutionary 

* endless, smooth UNI-TUBE frame, 
making the “77” the Greatest of 
all Flashfolds. You Gain a Larger, 
Clear Working Surface and Faster, 
“<a 
created by Nissen—First Name in 





NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


NISSEN “Hidden Hinge” Streamlines Trampoline* 


NEW, SMOOTH 
UNI-TUBE with 
“Hidden Hinge” 


NO MORE 
PROJECTIONS 
Eliminates all 
Upthrust Hinges 

or joints 


was 


PADS FOLD FLUSH 
with Frame as 
“Hidden Hinge” 
opens 


PADS DON’T 
BUNCH 
or 
PINCH 


FOLD THE 77 
with Pads 
All in Place 


(Write for FREE Literature) 


200 A Avenue, N. W. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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by Jim Tatum — COACH OF THE YEAR! 


in collaboration with Warren Giese, both from University of Maryland 


Voted NUMBER 1 TEAM OF THE NATION! 











. . . the most popular Football Book of the year ! ! 


COACHING FOOTBALL AND THE SPLIT ‘T” FORMATION 


Here’s the one football book you can’t afford to be without. Thousands of 
Coaches have found this book to be one of the most complete and most useful 


football books ever published. Here’s what it contains: — 


12. complete chapters on the This offense is recognized as one of the most pop- 
ular and devastating offenses in the history of foot- 
SPLIT ““T’ FORMATION. ball. Maryland scored 298 points during the 1953 


season using this powerful style of attack. 


6 complete chapters on Using the defensive tactics outlined, Maryland held 
all opponents to 31 points for the entire season. 

DEFENSIVE FOOTBALL. Maryland’s first team was not scored against. 

GB complete chapters en wd atk a Ge ake 

OTHER OFFENSIVE FORMATIONS. outlined. 

6 complete chapters on 3 complete chapters on 

COACHING FOOTBALL. CONDITIONING YOUR TEAM. 


You will marvel at the extent of coverage in this one single book. All chapters are fully illustrated. It is chock full of 
diagrams and action pictures. There are 382 illustrations including 101 photo action pictures in this book, and more 
than 200 actual diagrams of plays and drills. IT IS A BIG BOOK! — containing 283, 82 x 11 inch, pages — and it 
sells for only $3.75. 


ORDER YOUR COPY OF THIS BOOK TODAY 





We'll gladly send a copy of COACHING FOOTBALL AND THE SPLIT “T’ FORMATION to 
you on approval. This book is sold only on our MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. If, af- 
ter reading it, you are not convinced that this book is worth the money in every re- 
spect, return it promptly and you owe us nothing! YOU CAN’T LOSE ON THIS OFFER! 


WM. C. BROWN COMPANY 


Publishers 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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* Another FIRST From ° 
.CHAMPION!. 


Reverse Weave 
SWEAT SUIT 


@ WON’T SHRINK in length! 
@ WON’T STRETCH in width! 
@ No shoulder seams to tear! 





Side gussets 
for chest freedom 


Crotch and leg 
gussets for 
free movement 


Patented 


NOW, for the first time, you 
get sweat shirts and pants that 
won’t shrink in length or stretch in width, despite 
repeated washing! The secret is Champion’s “‘re- 
verse weave” construction and double knit ribbed 
inset gussets that assure correct fit with freedom 
of movement. Already adopted as standard by 
Cornell, Ohio State, Duke, Wisconsin, Northwest- 
lowa, Oklahoma and many others. 


SWEAT SHIRT 
RWSS Double knit side gussets for full chest 
freedom. 


ern, 


Seamless shoulders for extra strength, 
long wear. Silver grey, S-M-L. Order the size 
actually needed. $26.00 Doz. 
(With design, $28.40 Doz.) 


SWEAT PANTS 
RWTP Double knit crotch and leg inset gussets 
for free movement. Elastic bottoms, drawstring 
waist. Silver grey, S-M-L. Order the size actually 
needed. $28.00 Doz. 
(With design, $30.40 Doz.) 
WRITE FOR NEW 1954 CATALOG 


* * © BUY DIRECT! * ° ° 


* CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. ° 
* MANUFACTURERS ° 
from yarn to finished product 
. Rochester 4, N. Y. " 

















Teach Them How to Turn 


(Continued from page 22) 


hold on to the scum gutter with his 
left hand, place his feet high upon 
the wall, while his right hand is ex- 
tended forward pointing toward the 
opposite side of the pool. His head 
is in line with his spine and it is im- 
portant that his buttocks be in close 
to the wall in order that the large 
muscles of his thigh may assist in the 
push-off. 

The next step is the actual push 
and glide and there are two import- 
ant factors which must be stressed. 
First, the initial movement is one 
that must be completed before start- 
ing another. This first movement con- 
sists of the swimmer taking his hand 
from the scum gutter and placing it 
next to his outstretched hand, by 
either slipping his arm under the sur- 
face of the water or lifting it out of 
the water and dropping it over his 
head. Simultaneously, his body sinks 
completely under the water with the 
swimmer trying to keep his body as 
close to the wall as possible. A drill 
which has the swimmer assume the 
correct starting position plus dropping 
down under the water will give him 
practice in learning this important 
phase of turning. When the swimmer 
has mastered this:simple drill he is 
ready to be taught the second import- 
ant step of the push and glide. 

When pushing from the side, the 
swimmer is instructed to give a thrust 
with his legs by straightening out his 
knees. His arms are extended fully 
and his head is tucked between his 
arms. His legs should be held together 
and his body should be stretched out 
from his finger tips to his toes during 
the glide. This postion is held until 
the glide diminishes and the swim- 
mer’s feet start to drop. The drill 
should be repeated until the swimmer 
learns to drop under the water com- 
pletely and then push from the wall. 
At this time it is important to Stress 
again the point that the student must 
learn there are actually two separate 
movements involved: (1) dropping 
his body beneath the surface; and 
(2) pushing from the side. The error 
of wanting to push before the body 
is submerged is a very common one 
and should be discouraged since it 
will allow the swimmer’s body to 
push off on top of the water, decreas- 
ing the efficiency of the glide tre- 
mendously. This skill may be prac- 
ticed by having the swimmer hold 
on to the side with first his left and 
then his right hand so that he can 


learn to assume the correct position 
with either hand. 

2. Gliding into the wall and assum- 
ing a starting position: When the 
first part of the progression has been 
mastered we start to teach a drill 
which is very like the actual turn. 
We have the student glide into the 
wall and practice assuming the start- 
ing position. The class is lined up 
about a body’s length from the wall 
with instructions to push from the 
bottom of the pool, grab the gutter 
rail with either the left or right hand, 
sweep the feet in under the body, and 
assume the original starting position. 

In order to give the class prac- 
tice in turning in both directions, 
the instructor can call out the hand 
he wants the students to use as they 
glide in to the side of the pool. At 
this point the class is told that the 
body turns away from the hand which 
touches the wall; that is, if the left 
hand touches the wall, the body is 
turned to the right. If the right hand 
touches, the body is turned to the 
left. We can take advantage of this 
simple exercise to learn an additional 
skill by showing the class the method 
of taking a breath on the turn. The 
swimmer should be asked to lower 
his face into the water as he pushes 
from the bottom. As his hand takes 
hold of the gutter rail and his feet 
swing in under his body to get into 
the original starting position, he is 
instructed to raise his head out of 
the water and inhale. We can also go 
a step farther by having him glide 
into the wall with his head down, 
lift his head out of the water as the 
starting position is assumed, and im- 
mediately drop down under the sur- 
face as we did in our first exercise. 
This drill should be practiced until 
the act of gliding, turning, inhaling, 
and dropping down under the water 
can be performed in one easy, re- 
laxed, uninterrupted motion. When 
this is accomplished we are ready to 
go on to the third progression. 

3. Kicking into the wall, turning 
and pushing off: In all types of turns 
the swimmer’s legs should continue 
with their drive until his hand 
touches the wall. Keeping this fact 
in mind, we can set up a drill to 
help impress this point on the class. 
The group should move out about 
10 feet from the side of the pool, then 
push from the bottom with their 
hands directly overhead, and while 
in this position kick to the side of the 
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— KNEE BRACE 


Ideal Aids for Prevention of Dislocation 
Heavy, metal-hinged brace on both sides, permitting free 


Knee-action. ~~ ANKLETS* and KNEE CAPS* 
% Seamless. (No seams to irritate.) 

% Soft, strong, pliable, highest quality elastic fabric. 
%& Cost no more than ordinary wrapped bandages. 

%& For all sprains, strains and swollen limbs. 


Sold by Leading Sporting Goods Houses 
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KNEE CAP WM. H. HORN & BROTHER 


451 N. 3rd St., Phila. 23, Pa. 
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“The Choice of the 1952 Olympic Champions” 


Better Starts ° Better Performance ° Less delay in running off meets 


@ Adjustable to right or left-footed tall or short starters @ Six Olympic records were tied or broken using Arnett 
in 3 to 9 seconds. Blocks, 
@ Calibrated for remembered individual adjustments. 
@ Corrects stumbling c~'] “Bob up” starters. @ “THE ULTIMATE IN STARTING DEVICES.” Dean Cromwell, 
@ Made of aluminum : .oy—fully guaranteed. former U.S.C. coach, 1948 Olympic coach. 
@ Built for standardization, now used by hundreds of 
schools for each tone. @ “Without hesitation | can say that you have the finest 
@ Used in practicolly every record breaking performance block on the market.” L. T. Johnson, Univ. of illinois 


including world records beginning in 1947. : track coach. 
TRULY THE CHAMPIONS BLOCK 
Let’s all Buy and Furnish one Arnett Block for each lane on our Track—and 
quit carrying blocks from School to School, Town to Town, or Nation to Nation. 
School Price $20.00 each F.O.B. Inglewood. Sold direct to schools. Send orders to: 


RICHARD W. ARNETT -: P.O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 
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Hold a pair of OCEAN CHAM- 
PION trunks with any other 
brand. You'll see at a 
lance why the OCEAN 
CHAMPION is better— 
FIVE WAYS BETTER. 
No OCEAN 
CHAMPION is the most 
popular trunk in the country. 
STYLE NO. 65 — $36.00 dozen. 


Sizes: 24 te 38. Black-Royal-Scar- 
let-Dartmouth Green-Orange. 


OCEAN WINNER 
All the features of Ocean Champion, 
but with a front supporter only. 


STYLE NO. 66—$32.00 dozen. Sizes: 24 
te 38. Black - Royal - Scarlet. 
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FOOTBALL SCOREBOARD 


For years Fair Play has 
been Out in Front with the 
finest features in score- 
board equipment. Con- 
trols are handled by sim- 
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pendable. For the 
best in scoring 
equipment, specify 
Fair Play. 










See our exhibit at the 
N.E.A. Convention. At- 


lantic City in February. 
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Just Published! 
Modern Track 
and Field 


by J. KENNETH DOHERTY 


Associate Professor and Head Track Coach at 





University of Pennsylvania 


| This new book is designed to meet the 
| needs of both the expert and novice coach. 
| It gives you a complete cross-section of the 
nost modern track and field coaching 
| nethods in use today. Each chapter traces 
the history of the development of both 
|form and records in each event. Includes 
over 200 line drawings, of which 14 are 
|sequence drawings showing the perfect 


| form for track and field events. 


| 512 pages illustrated fa? 


Send for your copy today 


Pret Male : 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





pool. As soon as the swimmer’s hands 
touch the wall the kick is stopped, 
his legs are swung in under his body, 
and his feet are placed high on the 
wall. The process of lifting the head 
from the water in order to inhale, 
dropping the body under the water, 
and the push from the side of the 
pool follows in that order. We also 
add another factor in correct pushing 
| from the side by instructing the swim- 
|mer to push off the wall so that his 
| body approaches the surface on an 
angle and to begin the leg kick again 
| as soon as his glide slows down. As 
i swimmer kicks to the surface he 





is now in the swimming position and 

| ready to resume. In drilling en masse 
|it is important that the instructor 
| call out the hand he wants the class 
to use for turning. Thus, the student 
| avoids favoring the hand with which 
| he has the most success in making a 
turn. 


| 4. The complete swimming turn: 
| The class has been thoroughly drilled 
| in all the progressions and is now 
r€ady to make a complete swimming 
| turn. One thing remains and that is 
|the actual resumption of the swim- 
|ming stroke without a break in 
_ rhythm. The class knows that when 
| the glide starts to diminish it is time 
to resume kicking. When the swim- 
| 
| 





mer’s body is about to break the sur- 
face of the water he should start the 
arm stroke, using the arm on the 
| breathing side so that he comes to 
| the surface in a slow, easy motion. 
| At the same time he should take in 
|a breath of air. This process of push- 
|ing, kicking, stroking, and breathing 
| should enable him to resume stroking 
| without a loss of rhythm. With this 
| new skill in mind the class is lined up 
about 15 feet from the side of the 
pool, told to push from the bottom 
of the pool, and to start to swim the 
crawl stroke into the wall. They 
should now be able to perform the 
complete turn, using either hand, and 
all that remains is for the instructor 
| to correct individual faults. 


We sincerely believe that teaching 
the swimming turn in our classes is 
going to make swimming a much 
more enjoyable activity for the stu- 
dents. We are all guilty of neglecting 
this aquatic skill in favor of spending 
more time on the various strokes, and 
many times as we watch our classes 
turning clumsily as they swim back 
and forth across the pool we think, 
“We ought to take time out and 
|show them how to turn.” Somehow 
we are always engrossed in improving 
swimming technique and the associ- 
ated skills, such as turning, are laid 
aside to wait for another day. 
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: (Continued from page 42) 
| 
be convinced that he has within | 
himself a little reservoir of reserve | 
e strength which makes him a little | 
> better than he thinks he is. He must 


supply the mental readiness to achieve | 
> what he is now physically able to do. 
5 When a coach watches a runner’s 
n form crack wide open in the space 
n of a few strides in any race, he is | 
$ watching a runner who is. mentally 
e unready for that race. His legs, wind, 
d 

e 





and heart may be as ready as they 
will ever be, but his mind is not 
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r ready. If that runner is out in front 
: in another race run in exactly the) | Begeuse QUALITY Pays Off in ECONOMY! 
it same time, he may come in as smooth | 
h as silk. There are many practice For the economy that only highest quality can deliver 
a schedules that will get a boy ready ae it's McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School 
for his physical best, but his mental | Towels. Thirsty, large (20” x 40” shrunk size) towels 
: readiness comes only when he believes | made better to provide from 350 to 500 launderings. 
d in his coach, and believes in himself | Plus this, the economical McArthur School Towel Plan 
a because he believes in his coach. and free towel repair service give you extra dividends. 
p Once a boy reaches what appears | Write today for information. 
is to be his peak, how long can he be | 
- held there? Horse trainers insist that | GEO & SONS, INC. , 
n thoroughbreds can be kept at racing | ' [; BARABOO, WIS. 
n peak for not more than four top- | 
ie notch performances. Our guess 1s that New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggerisville 21, N.Y. 
1- human beings certainly cannot go 
r- beyond that number. We are more 
e inclined to believe that a boy cannot 
e handle more than two or three races ‘ 
0 which demand his best. For this reason 
n. we are opposed to pitting a develop- 
n ing runner against his recognized 
h- betters week after week. We want to 
ig see our boy receive the experience of 
1g extending himself to the limit occa- 
is sionally, but we do not want his con- 
p fidence sapped by constant defeats. 
1e When common sense tells us that a 
mn boy has turned in his best, we do not | 
1e expect to keep him there for weeks. | AWARD 
eC Our aim is to lead the boy along in | 
“4 such a manner that only once or | SWEATERS 
id twice during the season will we be | 
or expecting his best and asking for it. Expertly tailored of special 
twist, select quality 100% 
s Virgin Wool yarns. These 
P High Hurdlers Fine Award Sweaters are 
; available in different weights 
“4 (Continued from page 15) and a variety of styles, in- 
ji cluding jacket style and 
ns exercises makes them very dangerous. | pullover. in ofl stendard 
ng, For an athlete to exercise before he | school colors. 
. is warmed-up, or to overstretch a mus- | FREE! Complete Catalog of 
cle or tendon at any time, even when | : 2 
ck “ | Athletic Clothing Sent on 
warmed-up, may lead to serious in- | 
ik, Request. 


jury then or during the workout 
period later. 

At the second meet of the 1952 
ng indoor track season we were observ- 


nd 






“ ing Dillard and Attlesey, the world’s SAND KNITTING MILLS CORP. 
greatest hurdlers, prepare for their Now Located in New and Modern Plant at 
first important meeting against each BERLIN, WISCONSIN 

|AL 
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... Official for high school, 
college, or professional play! 


@ It’s official! All Nurre Glass 
Banks are fully approved by the 
National Basketball Committee... 
not to mention enthusiastic play- 
ers, coaches, and spectators! 

Nurre Banks are guaranteed 
against breakage in normal use. 
And here’s one for the record 
books: in 30 years, no Nurre Bank 
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In addition to the rectangular 
and fan-shaped banks shown here, 
Nurre offers a low-cost, rectangu- 
lar model with 12” wood panel 
extending across bottom. 

Order goals from Nurre, too. 
Specify type of bank—all-glass or 
with wood strip. 

Get full information. Send for 
free, illustrated booklet today. 
Write: 


THE NURRE COMPANIES, INC. 
Dept. AJ-93, Bloomington, Ind. 
Makers of Glass Banks since 1924 











other. They had warmed-up very 
cautiously and completely for over 
15 minutes, by actual clocking, when 
Attlesey, in practicing a high leg 
swing over his head, let one go too 
fast or too far and overstretched the 
tendons high in the back of his leg. 
As a result, he missed the indoor 
season completely, and never reached 
his best condition during what had 
been hoped would be the greatest 
year of his hurdling career. 

Most coaches recommend that ac- 
tual hurdling practice for beginning 
hurdlers start with the low hurdles. 
Others use practice hurdles which 
make injury unlikely. These vary a 
great deal. Some coaches have a 
hinged top bar which flips down 
easily when it is touched. Others use 
a rocker method by which the hurdle 
rocks forward easily. Some coaches 
place finish yarn or very lightweight 
sticks at hurdle height. Still others 
put aluminum, plastic, or tape over 
both the knee and ankle of the hurd- 
ler’s trail leg. In any event, detailed in- 
structions should be kept at a mini- 
mum until the prospect gets the feel 
of things. Such preliminary work 
will provide a better background for 
understanding when instruction is 
given. 

After this preliminary period of 
hurdling, the primary problem of 
both the coach and the athlete is 


‘to increase the amount of hurdling 


that is done. The only way to excel- 
lence lies in drill, consistent, persis- 
tent, constant drill; the only path to 
better hurdling is in more hurdling. 
Ten months of the year devoted to 
practicing hurdling are not any 
more physically exhausting than ten 
months devoted to practicing acro- 
batic dancing or circus stunts. The 
endless practice and almost meti- 
culous attention to detail which char- 
acterize success in these fields are just 
as essential to success in hurdling. 
Further, if an athlete’s sense of good 
form is lost after a short period of 
practice, this does not indicate the 
permanent limits of practice. Rather, 
as in distance running, continued 
practice will gradually postpone the 
effects of fatigue so that not only 
better but more work’ can be done. 

Practice in sprinting will become 
a part of almost every workout and 
may sometimes comprise the entire 
day’s activity. Emphasis on sprinting 
is all too often neglected. As pre- 
viously stated, the ability to run fast 
is just as crucial in hurdling as it is 
in the sprints themselves and constant 
drill in sprinting is equally essential 
to success. Speed can be greatly im- 
proved through practice. 





What Kind of Turf? 


(Continued from page 16) 


serious problem, crabgrass seedlings 
would receive better distribution than 
nature can give. And if it is used 
during the playing season to over- 
come the evils of rolling, the grounds- 
keeper must drag and roll to close 
up these holes before the players 
come on the field. It may sound 
hazardous to punch a football field 
full of holes four inches deep during 
a playing season, but it has been 
done. 

At West Point we aerate our fields 
as soon as we can get on them in the 
spring, in late June, in late August, 
just before winter, and when neces- 
sary to overcome the hardening effect 
of the roller. Neglect of aeration will 
produce a sickly grass just able to 
exist in lifeless soil. 
~One of our maintenance men said, 
as he unhitched the aerating machine 
from a tractor at the end of a day’s 
work, “This would be a great business 
if it were not for athletes. We fix the 
turf — they tear it up with their 
cleats.” 

Fortunately for our country, young 
giants, and potential ones, appear in 
football stadiums across the nation 
every Saturday afternoon in the fall. 
On the feet of these muscular young 
men are tied shoes with seven conical 
cleats fastened to each sole. These 
cleats, an excellent device for tearing 
out sod, pose a real problem for 
groundskeepers, maintenance men, 
and athletic directors. 

In 1949 we asked a resourceful, 
practical agronomist from nearby 
White Plains to study our turf prob- 
lems. This man, Warren Lafkin, said 
after a period of close inspection, 
“How are you going to keep turf in 
Michie Stadium during the football 
season when on about nine or ten 
afternoons, counting scrimmages, you 
have the sod torn up?” 

We knew that re-sodding was not 
the answer to his question. Sod, at 
twenty-five cents per square foot, is 
certainly not a solution. Even if a 
school were wealthy enough to re-sod 
when it desired, it would take an 
optimistic groundskeeper with con- 
siderable imagination to insert sod 
squares in a stadium turf during the 
football season. Even the most un- 
imaginative groundskeeper can visu- 
alize a back changing direction after 
clearing the line of scrimmage and 
taking a bad fall when a square of 
sod kicks out from under him. 
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Warren Lafkin answered his own 
question about keeping turf in Michie 
Stadium in the playing season. He 
brought to the stadium several “turt- 


pluggers” — a simple instrument simi- | 


lar to the tool a greenskeeper on a 
golf course uses to cut a new cup on 
a green. When a workman places a 
“turf-plugger” on a piece of sod, steps 
on the foot-bracket, and turns the 
handle, a sod-plug four inches in 
diameter and three to four inches in 
depth comes out of the top of this 
simple machine. The same machine 
is used to prepare the “receptacle 
hole” in the scuffed area. 

“If you want to have good con- 
tinuous turf,” Lafkin pointed out, 
“you are going to have to build your 
own sod farm and use these pluggers 
between games.” 

We experimented. At first we used 
a “turf-plugger” which cut a plug 
eight inches in diameter. The work- 
men found these tools hard to use 
and we were afraid that an eight-inch 
plug would kick out. So four-inch 
“turf-pluggers” were procured. 

We built a sod farm 85 feet by 100 
feet. This has proven to be the mini- 
mum size if the problem is to be 
met successfully. 

In September of 1950, a year later, 
we did not think the turf from this 
new sod farm was tough enough, so 
we cut bluegrass plugs (228 of them) 
from the borders of an adjacent ath- 
letic field, and placed them in the 
principal divot holes left after a prac- 
tice game in Michie Stadium. The 
tield was rolled on Wednesday and 
again on the Saturday morning of 
the next practice game. Our em- 
ployees made small bets with each 
other as to the number of plugs the 
players would kick out. Their guesses 
ranged all the way from five to 
seventy-five. All hands were impressed 
to find that not a single four-inch 
plug had been dislodged from its 
hole in this game. 

During the 1950 football season we 
cut from the borders of practice 
fields, 2,488 four-inch plugs of blue- 
grass turf and transplanted them to 
badly scuffed areas in Michie Sta- 
dium. Six plugs were kicked out by 
the players. Of course, we filled the 
holes on the edges of the practice 
fields with topsoil and seeded them. 

During the fall of 1951 we started 
taking plugs from our sod farm, work- 
ing between games again to insert 
these cylinders of turf into worn areas 
in the stadium. In golf, well-trained 
players replace the turf. Football 
players are too busy, so we do it for 
them. In 1951 we replaced 9,787 
divots for our football players, only 
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4-inch Turf-Pluggers 


Repair damaged turf 
Introduce improved grasses 


1 Use the Turf-Plugger to cut out openings in the area 


to be planted. 


2 Use the Turf-Plugger to remove uniform rounds of 


sod from the nursery. 
3 Plant plugs of new turf. 


4-inch turf plugs are deep enough to stay in place. 
Plugs are large enough to remain moist during 
transplanting operations; small enough for easy 
handling. 


Another specialized turfgrass tool made by the manufacturers of the 
AERIFIER*. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


West Point Products Corp. West Point, Pa. 
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By Major Leagues and All Professional Baseball for 1954! 
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JOE ENGEL BAT COMPANY ‘SHATIANOOGA 
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two of these plugs becoming dislodged 
in a game. Our workmen were learn- 
ing how to do the job better. 

Since we started in 1950, we have 
inserted 24,389 four-inch plugs (or 
the equivalent — some were eight- 
inch plugs) in the turf of Michie 
Stadium during the football season. 

Thanks to Lafkin’s idea, backs in 
Michie Stadium are running on turf, 
rot on dirt which turns to mud when 
it rains. Not only is his method giving 
the Army football team and its op- 
ponents a firm, fast, and springy turf, 
but it is enabling us to keep the 
stadium field green to the delight 
of the spectators. 

High schools, as well as colleges, 
which have stadiums used principally 
for games and not daily practice, can 
employ this method. A crew of six 
workmen is a great help, but two 
Army Athletic Association employees 
have cut, transported, and _trans- 
planted 300 plugs in one day. Place 
600 four-inch plugs in the worst 
scuffed areas on a stadium field and 
notice the improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the field. We have been 
inserting an average of 1,700 plugs 
between games. 

In order to encourage the roots of 
the plug to form a bond with the 
existing soil, we place in each hole, 
before it receives its plug, a commer- 
cial preparation. This “take-hold” 
solution, high in phosphoric acid and 
also containing potash and nitrogen, 
stimulates root growth. 

Examination of stadium turf after 
a game will disclose areas where 
some hard-driving lineman has torn 
out approximately forty-eight square 
inches of turf. Three four-inch plugs 
(37/4 square inches) are not enough, 
so we place a topsoil around the 
three plugs which contains a seed 
mixture of perennial rye grass and 
Kentucky Blue. 

We are happy about this method 
of keeping Michie Stadium’s turf in 
shape during the season. Of course, 
we augment the plugs of turf by other 
seedings — a dormant seeding just 
prior to winter, and another lighter 
seeding after spring practice — but 
we have been able to do away with 
the complete overhaul job we used 
to perform each year after spring 
practice. 

While the method described has 
brought unusually fine results to our 
stadium turf at a needed time, we 
have not been able to arrive at as 
satisfactory a solution where a field 
receives almost constant use the year 
around. 

It appears almost impossible to keep 
such a field at a high standard of 
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USSELL REEDER captained the 

West Point baseball team in 
1926 and two years later, while 
stationed at Fort Benning, prepared 
an article for us on batting. In 
1929 he returned to West Point as 
assistant football coach, a position 
he held until 1937. Severely wound- 
ed in the Normandy invasion, he 
returned to West Point to coach the 
plebe baseball team until last year 
when he retired from the army with 
the rank of colonel. He is now 
employed as assistant graduate 
manager of athletics at his alma 
mater. 











maintenance when it receives almost 
daily use until the snow flies and 
again when the robins appear in the 
spring. 

Dormant seeding is a help. We 
have seeded in December on top of 
a two-inch snow, but this is not de- 
sirable. It is obviously better to have 
the seed drep into a tine hole made 
by the aerating machine or into the 
bite of a spiked-disc. Our best dor- 
mant seeding results have been ob- 
tained when we have aerated thor- 
oughly, following this with the spiked 
disc, then seeding, dragging, and light 
rolling. 

If the average school or college 
had enough fields so play could be 
rotated, turf could be given a chance 
to recover and newly-seeded areas 
would have opportunity to grow into 
established sod. 

Agronomists tell us in order to 
germinate seed we must keep it mois- 
tened until it has a start, and they 
caution against the evils of over- 
watering after the grass is established. 
This is a well-known and accepted 
practice. Dr. O. J. Noer, the noted 
and extremely helpful agronomist 
of The Milwaukee Sewerage Com- 
mission, has impressed upon us if 
we over-water we will obtain shallow- 
rooted turf. However, there comes a 
time when the groundskeeper says to 
himself, “I’m through growing grass 
now. I’m preparing this field for play 
by those boys with the cleats. I’ve 
got to put enough water into this 
soil so it will be heavier and not kick 
out.” 

Both Dr. Noer and the grounds- 
keeper are right. We want the 
groundskeeper to maintain and pre- 
pare the field properly. He has to 
water carefully in the playing season, 
especially on bare areas, in order to 
avoid having mud for practice. It is 
much easier on our nerves when the 
field is watered smartly. 
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Champ 
long time school fav- 
orite. Rugged, depend- 
able. 3 number diol- 
ing. Precision built for 
long life, trouble-free 
service. 


Key Controlled 
Same as No. 1500 but 
has KEY-CONTROL. 
Each student hos own 
combination—yet one 
school-owned control 
key opens every locker. 





MILWAUKEE 45, 
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FOR CHAMPIONSHIP TURF, IT’S Scag 







Notre Dame (illustrated), Ohio State, Pittsburgh, Northwestern, Indiana, Co- 
lumbia, and hundreds of other famous athletic fields the country over are out- 
standing examples of Scotts turf perfection. It’s thick, healthy, deep-rooted 
turf which can really take punishment . . . adds spectator glamour, too! Plan 
now to convert your grass areas to Set%i. Why not write at once for the 
recommendations of our Turf specialists. No obligation, of course. 


O M Se & SONS CO, Marysville, Ohio—eise role Alte, Cotiternie 
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Plus-Minus Chart 


(Continued from page 32) 


they lost possession of the ball and 
see how their mistakes prevented our 
team from taking shots at the basket. 

From this chart another chart is 
compiled which contains individual 
game records and the season’s up-to- 
date totals (Chart 2). Such informa- 
tion as personal fouls and free throws 
attempted and made are obtained 
from the scorebook. 
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All AMERICAN* 


athletic glasses 
designed for rough 
treatment 






*Pat. Pend. 


A. EXTRA STURDY ALL-METAL FRAME 


. “CUSHION FIT” SHOCK ABSORBENT RUB- 
BER NOSE PIECE 


- ENDS COVERED TO PROTECT OTHER PLAYERS 


. SAFETY PRESCRIPTION LENSES WITH HIGH 
BASE CURVE 


. EXPANSIBLE, ADJUSTABLE "GLASS GARD"* 
HEADBAND 
e Consult your eye doctor for 
further information 


on @ 


Executive Offices 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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COMPLETE LABORATORIES 
IN PRINCIPAL UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 








Official for Collegiate Competition 


WEB BED 
TRAMPOLINE 


Large Size, Folding Type 
HIGHER QUALITY, LOWER COST 
Designed by Bob Fenner, 

Nationally Known 
Trampoline Authority 








With the use of these statistics we 
attempted to reduce the number of 
times our team lost possession of the 
ball. Using the four most numerous 
losses, we found that for the first half 
of a twenty-game schedule, we lost 
the ball by traveling a total of 33 
times; bad passes, 89; fumbles, 55; 
and through held balls, 50 times. 
Needless to say, we concentrated on 
these violations and ball-handling er- 
rors for the remainder of the season 
and comparable figures for the latter 
half of the season found 24 traveling 
losses, 77 due to bad passes, 43 fum- 
bles, and only 7 held ball losses for 
noticeable reductions. 

We feel that these statistics defi- 
nitely have a place in basketball if 
they are used wisely. They serve as 
a check as to whether a player is 
showing improvement in his game or 
is going downhill. It is easier to show 
a boy the record of his performance 
and make him believe the results than 
it is to tell him. The boys find this 
chart interesting and strive to better 
their records throughout the season. 


Track 


(Continued from page 26) 


(30) North Dakota 84%; (31) Ken- 
tucky 8; (32) New Mexico 6; (338) 
West Virginia 5; (34) South Dakota 4; 
(35) Georgia 1 5/6; (36) Alabama 
14; (37) Mississippi 1; (38) Wyoming 
1/3. 

Alabama was a newcomer to. the 


| list this year and Georgia scored for 


the first time since the first meet. 


| Florida showed the greatest improve- 





ment, moving from 28th to 23rd 
place. Oddly, Minnesota and Ne- 
braska maintained their tie of a year 
ago, each registering six points this 
year. 


The Top Ten 


Each year we have listed an honor 
roll of the “top ten.” Until this year 
three states, California, Ohio, and 
Texas had always finished in the 
charmed group. This year’s meet saw 
Ohio skid from second place last year 
to 23rd place this year. New York con- 
tinues to edge out neighboring New 
Jersey. Last year’s corrected totais 
showed New Jersey trailing New 
York by six points. This year the 


margin is reduced to one point al- 
though neither state had as high a 
total as last year. 

In the 1948 meet Massachusetts 
finished eighth and that was her 
only previous appearance among the 
leaders. Her surprising 30 points this 
year earns a very strong fifth spot 
for her. Pennsylvania, who dropped 
out of the “top ten” last year, is back 
this year with a sixth place finish. 
Oklahoma dropped from 3rd to 7th 
place. 

Florida, whose previous highest 
finish was her 17th place of last year 
moves into eighth place. Michigan 
is another newcomer to the “top ten,” 
her previous high being eight points 
for 14th place in the 1951 meet. In- 
diana dropped out of the “top ten” 
in the 1951 meet and returned last 
year. Her total of 12 points is good 
enough to hold on to tenth place and 
to complete the select group. 

Of the 38 states which have scored 
in the meet, 24 have been in the “top 
ten.” Following are the states with 
the number of times shown in paren- 
theses: California (8); Texas (8); In- 
diana (7). Ohio (7); Illinois (6); New 
Jersey (5); New York (5); Pennsyl- 
vania (5); Iowa (4); Oklahoma (4); 
Wisconsin (4); Oregon (3); Massa- 
chusetts (2); Missouri (2); Washing- 
ton (2); and once each for the balance 
comprised of Arizona, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Tennessee and Virginia. 

Another feature of the meet each 
year has been a grouping of the states 
into sections and striking an average. 
The sectional averages are as follows: 
Pacific (33.6); Middle Atlantic (29.1); 
West South Central (21.0); East 
North Central (7.6); New England 
(5.0); West North Central (3.9); South 
Atlantic (2.2); Mountain (1.9); and 
East South Central (0.3). 

The accompanying table shows the 
sectional averages for 1947 and 1948 
in the first column, the sectional 
averages for 1952 and 1953 in the 
second column, and the sectional 
averages for this year’s meet in 
the third column. A study of this 
table indicates three important 
trends. First, is the very rapid rise 
of the Middle Atlantic states. The 
three states New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania which comprise 
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VINCE REEL 





DECATHLON KIT 
100-220-660-HH-LH-HJ-BJ-HSJ-PV-SP-DIS-JAV 
Discover hidden talent on your track squad with this proven Decathlon e Twelve 


events to choose from e Made especially for prep and college track teams e Each 
kit contains individual and master score charts for 25 men. Price $1.50 


Box 659 


COLLEGE 


Garden Grove, Calif. 
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this section finished third, fourth 
and sixth in this year’s meet. This 
section is approaching the point 
where it is a serious contender for 
the honors held by the Pacific Coast 
since the inception of this meet eight 
years ago. 


The 


MIDWEST 
BASEBALL 


‘47-48 ‘52-'53 1954 


Pacific 30.1 35.2 33.6 

M. Atl. 13.3 19.9 29.1 

W. Sou. Cen. 14.2 17.5 21.0 

New Eng. 3.3 2.9 5.0 C A eA p 
E. No. Cen. 25.8 15.9 7.46 

Mt. 2.7 3.0 1.9 

W. No. Cen. 8.5 7.8 3.9 

So. Atl. 1.1 0.7 2.2 OF CHICAGO 
E. Sou. Cen. 1.1 1.8 0.3 


(For boys 12 to 18 years of age) 





Second, while not as spectacular as 





the rise of the Middle Atlantic states; Jim Smilgoff has been a scout, 

nevertheless, the upward trend of the try-out camp coach, and baseball Announces the 
West South Central section is note- | | school instructor for the Chicago 

worthy. The rate of improvement, | Cubs for 12 years. SECOND ANNUAL 


straight line. 
The third trend worthy of mention | 


SUMMER BASEBALL SCHOOL 
is the very pronounced decline of the 


states in the generally accepted area June 28 thru Aug. 6 at Winnemac Field 
of the Middle West. This area com- TUITION $85.00 


prises the East North Central and Advanced Gael has. ¢ 
; g. 9 thru Aug. 20 $25.00 
West North Central sections. The e Instruction and games every day e major league scouts and 


- oe ee — professional baseball players are instructors e sessions held 
- indoors in case of rain. 


serve as a warning to that once proud 
track citadel. Enrol! with 

This meet also affords an oppor-| | yiqq SMILGOFF = °  5644.N. Christiana Ave., ¢ Chicago 45 
tunity to study individual events. 
From the accompanying table it will 
be noted that there is a steady im- 
provement in almost all evénts, with 
the improvement most pronounced in 
the field events. Among the notable 
improvements in the running events 
are the high hurdles and mile run. 


The 180-yard low hurdles are VYLAN COVERED 


when charted, forms almost a perfect | 
| 
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64 of the 125 names on the honor 
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Encourage High Jump and Pole Vault 
by using Dow-Metal Crossbars 











Now more popular than ever—Last year’s bars 
with new color and new design outsold all others 


@ Meet all Official specifications. @ Metal is a patented magnesium alloy 
@ Will last three years or longer with — suited to a great deal of 


proper care. 
@ Possess 2” to 6” less sag than wooden 
or cane poles. 


@ Uniform all the way across. 


@ ideal for high jump tests in physical 
education programs. 

@ No danger of splintering. 

@ Tried and acclaimed by more than 

@ Costs less per season when compared 2,000 schools and colleges throughout 
to wooden or cane poles. the nation. 


@ Bends back easily when landed upon. © Painted in alternate black and yellow / 

No sharp edges. stripes. a 
These famous hollow Dow-Metal bars are 1-3/16 inches on faces, 
come in 14 and 16 foot lengths for both high jump and pole vault. 
14 ft. approximate weight, 2.3 Ibs. Price $6.50 


16 ft. approximate weight, 2.6 lbs. Price..$7.25 
Prices 50 cents per bar higher west of the Rockies. Transportation charges extra. 


Combination Standards for Pole Vault & High Jump 


Light, easy to handle, simple to adjust. More stable than any other 
metal or wooden standard. Only $78 per set. 
Dealers throughout the country. Write for the name of the dealer nearest you. 


THE K & P ATHLETIC CO. 




















1115 Jerome Street Midland, Michigan 
NEW ITEMS IN EQUIPMENT For further infromation 
AND IDEAS see Service Coupon 


HOWN is a portion of the cover of the new Mac- 

Gregor spring and summer catalog. The cata- 
log contains 90 pages of information about Mac- 
Gregor baseball, softball, track, tennis, badminton, 
and miscellaneous equipment. Every page in the 
catalog is completely new, including a 12-page sec- 
tion which is printed in full color. Copies may be 
secured from your MacGregor dealer or by using 
, the service coupon on the last page of this issue. 
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ERE we have an economical three-row bleacher 

for use in small schools or for seats for physical 
education classes. The stand pictured seats 36 and 
is equipped with wooden scuff pads to permit easy 
skidding from one place to another. The stands 
use the patented “Speedlock” process for fast as- 
sembling and the cross-braced steel supports and 
Douglas Fir 2” x 10” planks store in a minimum of 
space. The economy grandstands without “Speed- 
lock” sell for less than $4.00 per seat. Sico Grand- 
stands, 3565 Woodale Ave., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 

: 7 a piece of equipment is different from any- 

thing now on the market. The Number 123 is 
designed for installation in playgrounds, schools, 
and camps. It can be easily adjusted to the standard 
10 foot height or the lower 8Y4 foot height for child- 
ren. The fan-shaped backboard is made of lamina- 
ted weather-resistant material and is equipped with 
a heavy orange-colored net. The mounting bracket 
holds the board two feet away from the standard. 
Complete cost is $55.50. Aalco Mfg. Co., 2737 Wy- 
andotte, St. Louis 11, Mo. 
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roll were from California. This year 
California has 45 of 133 listings. At 
the beginning of this article it was 
mentioned that the pendulum of 
track power was continuing to swing 
toward the East. This trend is further 
borne out by the fact that a year ago 
8 per cent of the honor roll listings 
were from states bordering the At- 
lantic seaboard. Today, the figure 
has risen to 19.5 per cent. 


Lacrosse 


(Continued from page 10) 


stick directly in the path of the ball 
(Series E and Series F). The stick will 
give when the ball hits. There should 
be a slight twisting inward of the 
player’s wrists in order to keep the 
ball in the stick. The next thing to 
be considered in catching the ball is 
toward which side of the body is the 
ball coming. At all times the face of 
the stick must be placed in the path 
of the ball, and the stick must give 
slightly and be cradled inward. When 
the pass is to the left side of a right- 
handed player, he should move his 
right hand in a circular horizontal 
plane to the left side. A pass coming 
directly to the face of a player (Series 
F) requires him to drop his left 
shoulder and head to the left as the 
ball reaches the stick. At the same 
time he must be carrying out the 
other fundamentals. 

The last fundamental to be cover- 
ed is scooping (Series G). Scooping 
takes place when the ball on the 
ground is being picked up. When a 
right-handed player approaches the 
ball, he bends his body at the waist, 
bends his knees slightly, and takes a 
firm grip on the stick with both 
hands. His left hand should remain 
at the extreme end of the handle at 
his left side. His right hand is drop- 
ped, holding the stick with the top 
near the back, and his knees should 
be bent. There should be a slight 
shovel motion in scooping the ball 
off the ground. The player must be 
sure to keep his left hand at the ex- 
treme end of the handle to avoid jam- 
ming the stick into his body. By show- 
ing as little as possible of his stick 
to any opponent who would be chas- 
ing him, the player would not ex- 
pose the end and have the ball check- 
ed out of the stick. 

This article has covered the funda- 
mentals of stick handling. However, 
it should be remembered that there 
are numerous other aspects of this 
challenging sport. We hope the ma- 
terial presented will be sufficient to 
arouse the interest of high school and 
college officials. 
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Competition for:Children? 


(Continued from page 20) 


to develop future teams is doubtful; for the dis- 
parities of growth are tricky ones, and the little 
unimpressive boy in the seventh grade may sud- 
denly spurt in growth and be an outstanding reality 
in the tenth grade.” 

However, Dr. Oberteuffer says in a recent issue 
of the “Ohio High School Athlete:” “The principal 
purpose of competitive football in grades four 
through nine is to provide experience and material 
for varsity teams.” 

Dr. Mitchell, on the other hand, says: “And 
finally it should be remembered that the present 
junior high school trend has not been demon- 
strated to pay off in winning senior high school 
teams. There are many instances of high school 
state championships being won by cities which 
do not promote junior high school varsities. These 
school systems have placed their educational 
emphasis on all-school athletic participation rather 
than on a small group of selected players as yet 
too young for rigorous training and specialization.” 

These two gentlemen agree in their opposition 
to competitive athletics for junior high schools 
yet differ widely as it will be noted in some of 
their reasoning. Dr. Mitchell feels that sports 
should not be highly organized for young children. 
He said: “The old traditional game of “Choose Up” 
or “Rotation” in baseball had more empirical sci- 
ence in it than the current practice in early. teen 
athletics today. The boys did what they wanted to 
do. They wanted to try themselves out in the 
exciting position of pitcher or catcher as well as 
that of the remote right fielder. Left to themselves, 
they reduced their sports to their age and their 
needs. Today we are interfering with that process.” 

However, on May 25-26, a National Conference 
on Program Planning in Games and Sports for 
Boys and Girls of Elementary School Age was held 
in Washington, D. C. This conference urged that 
the children should not be left to themselves to 
plan their programs but should have even greater 
supervision. One of the recommendations of the 
committee is: “Education and recreation author- 
ities and other community youth-serving agencies 
have a definite responsibility for the development 
of adequate neighborhood and community pro- 
grams of games and sports and to provide lead- 
ership for them.” 

As we look back over this editorial we note that 
the gentlemen who have been quoted are all out- | 
standing authorities in their fields. In many cases | 
their views are diametrically opposed. In any issue 
of importance a divergence of views will be found , 
and this is as it should be. 
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DC information “All Star” basketball shoes 
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(] Information baseball shoes 


Converse Rubber Co., 33, 
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0 Free new 1954 catalog 
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C1 Complete catalog 


Champion Knitwear Co., 44, 
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the Ball 
they Couldn't 


































The torture test—Could the Seamless 580 basketball 
“out-play”’ two leading competitive balls? To find out, 
each was rocketed against a wall every 3 seconds. 
Speed: 50 ft. per second. After 6 hours, ball ‘‘A”’ col- 
lapsed. Ten hours on this firing line caused ball “‘B” 
to blow out. But after 24 hours of pounding, the “580” 
was only 185 thousandths out-of-round. Later, this ball 
withstood 60 hours of continuous testing, equal to 
10 years of rugged play. 


Costs less... now and later— You pay less initially 
and far less in replacements for the ball that’s straight- 
shooting, true-balanced, stays 100°; playable seasons 
longer. Sanctioned by NCAA and NFSHSAA. 


Features—more of them— (1) KOLITE COVER: water- 
proof, scuff-proof, more rugged than ordinary rubber. 
The “‘feel’’ of fine leather, but longer-wearing. (2) 
100% SPECIALLY PROCESSED NYLON WINDING: an 
exclusive with Seamless. Multiple tear-proof layers 
increase ball life under toughest treatn.ent. (3) BUTYL 
BLADDER: practically eliminates re-inflating. (4) 
PATENTED KANTLEEK VALVE: securely molded into 
bladder, prevents air leaks. 





Priced right— Your guarantee: top quality at lower ini- 
tial cost, and a big dividend in extra years of perfect 
play. Order today. Prices are right, quality outstanding. 
Soccer, volley and footballs, too. 


N.S.G.A. Show in Chicago. 
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Ivory : 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


RECONDITIONERS OF ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


We appreciate the continued confi- 
dence of the thousands of coaches and 
athletic directors who have made 1953 


our best year ever. 


* 


For the thirty-second consecutive year — 
the nation’s largest and finest recondi- 


tioners of athletic equipment — 


THE IVORY SYSTEM 





